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: Oil, 1960, by Maria Luisa Pachero of Bolivia 


MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ During August, the attention of all the Amer- 
ican nations centered on the Meetings of Consulta- 
tion of their Foreign Ministers, in San José, Costa 
Rica. Because of our printing schedule, we could 
not bring you our report on the actions taken there 
until this month. While the sessions did receive ex- 
tensive day-to-day coverage in the press, we hope 
the article by editor George C. Compton, “Consul- 
tation at San José,” on page 3, will help to set it in 
perspective. The main points made in the resolutions 
adopted and speeches made by the delegates, pre- 
sented here, should aid you in following subsequent 
developments. 

@ “Crossroads of Prehistory” (page 14) describes 
some exciting recent archaeological finds in southern 
Mexico. It was written by Jean and Tugrul Uke, who 
have been living and writing in the area for two 
years. Mrs. Uke has contributed articles to The New 
York Times, The Christian Science Monitor, and 
other publications; her husband was formerly in 
charge of UN radio broadcasts to the Near East, and 
for ten years was managing editor of a pictorial his- 
tory book publishing house. 

@ A new means to promote Latin American devel- 
opment is suggested by Fernando Belaunde Terry in 
“Road to New Lands” (page 26). Belaunde founded 
one of Peru’s leading political parties and was a 
candidate for the presidency in 1956. He has been 
dean of the School of Architecture of the Engineer- 
ing University in Lima since it was founded, and is 
the author of La Conquista del Peri por los Peru- 
anos (The Conquest of Peru by the Peruvians) and 
Pueblo por Pueblo (Village by Village). 

@ Evaristo San Cristéval, who brings alive a dra- 
matic but little-known episode of the history of the 
Americas in “The Long Siege” (page 28), is a noted 
Peruvian author. He has written several books on 
Peruvian historical themes, including studies of 
border controversies with Chile and Ecuador, and 
assisted in the compilation of a Peruvian biograph- 
ical dictionary. 

@ Two of the staff-written articles this month deal 
with art and industry, respectively. “New Art From 
Spain” (page 10), by Flora L. Phelps, discusses an 
exhibition of unusual interest at the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York. Mrs. Phelps studied history 
of art in Italy, and has lectured on primitive art. 
“Puerto Rico Goes Ahead” (page 18), by George 
Meek, tells what industry has done for that island. 

@ Chilean Waldo Lazo, the author of this month’s 
short story, “Transformation” (page 22), has a good 
background for writing science fiction. He is a biolo- 
gist, and recently completed a two-year stint of 
experimental work in protozoology in the United 
States, on a Rockefeller Foundation fellowship. 
Other stories and articles of his have appeared in 
the Santiago, Chile, newspapers La Nacidn and El 
Mercurio. His first volume of short stories, Inespe- 
rado (Unexpected), will be published early next 
year in Mexico. 

@ A visit to a picturesque and proud city in south- 
eastern Bolivia prompted Enrique Ginsberg, who 
hails from Florida, Argentina, near Buenos Aires, to 
write the descriptive article “Tarija” (page 32). 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


ON THE ECONOMIC FRONT 


Meeting in Bogota, Colombia, in September, the 
“Committee of Twenty-one” on economic coopera- 
tion outlined a broad program of joint effort to im- 
prove living standards and social conditions. It 
welcomed the United States’ decision to make aid 
available in new areas, by establishing a special 
fund for social development projects. 

Putting “Operation Pan America” on a perma- 
nent footing, the new emphasis recognizes that the 
kinds of economic development programs that have 
hitherto been stressed—and which still urgently 
need expansion—are apt to be slow in having ef- 
fects on social welfare. Therefore, more direct 
measures are needed to combat poverty, bad hous- 
ing, and malnutrition. 

The “Act of Bogota” adopted by the Committee 
lists steps that should be taken to improve condi- 
tions of rural life and land use, housing and com- 
munity facilities, education and training facilities, 
and public health. 

Under the first of these headings, it calls for a 
review of land tenure legislation to promote wider 
and more equitable distribution of land ownership; 
of agricultural credit institutions; and of tax sys- 
tems and fiscal policies, to help assure equitable 
taxation and encourage the use of idle privately 
owned land. Other points affecting agriculture 
that were mentioned were land reclamation and 
settlement, increasing productivity, construction 
of farm-to-market and access roads, and help to 
small farmers. 

In housing, the recommendations stressed 
strengthening of private financing systems and 
assistance to pilot programs for aided self-help 
house-building, for acquisition and subdivision of 
land for low-cost housing developments, and for 
industrial housing projects. 

A re-examination of educational systems should 
pay attention to mass methods for ending illiter- 
acy; practical training in industrial arts and sci- 
ences ; enlargement of the curricula of rural schools 
to cover basic knowledge of agriculture, health, 
sanitation, nutrition, and home and community 
improvement; broadening of courses of study in 
secondary schools; vocational agricultural train- 
ing; and advanced education of administrators, 
engineers, economists, and other key personnel. 

In assessing public health programs, stress 
should be laid on strengthening public health serv- 
ices, especially those aimed at reducing infant 
mortality; development of health insurance sys- 
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tems; provision of hospital and health services fog 
those living away from principal population 
centers; eradication of malaria; water supply fa 
cilities; training of public health officials; and 
strengthening of nutrition programs. 

To carry out such a program, domestic savings 
in the Latin American countries will have to be 
stepped up. At the same time, tax schedules, assess. 
ment practices, and collection methods should be 
revised to provide additional revenue. And a fait 
share of that revenue should be allocated to the 
social development program. 

The special fund to be financed by the United 
States—an initial appropriation of $500,000,000 has 
been authorized by Congress—would be adminis. 
tered primarily by the Inter-American Develop. 
ment Bank. It would contribute capital and tech- 
nical assistance on flexible terms, including repay- 
ment of loans in local currency and relending of 
repaid funds, to support the efforts of Latin Amer. 
ican countries that are prepared to start or expand 
effective institutional improvements and to adopt 
measures to employ their own resources efficiently 
to achieve social progress and more balanced eco- 
nomic growth. While this fund would not be able 
to finance massive projects such as large-scale 
housing, it could assist many social projects in the 
over-all program. 

The Committee also urged that special attention 
be given to expansion of long-term lending and to 
the search for effective ways to cope with the in- 
stability of exchange earnings of countries that 
depend heavily on exports of primary products. 

On the organizational front, it urged the Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council to arrange 
an annual consultative meeting, beginning with 
discussion by experts and ending with a session 
at the ministerial level, to review the social and@ 
economic progress of the member countries and@ 
the problems to be overcome. 

The Committee asked the OAS Council to con 
vene a special meeting of senior government repre- 
sentatives, within sixty days, to find ways ot 
strengthening the Economic and Social Council. 
It would examine the structure of both the Council 
and the units of the Pan American Union working 
in the economic and social fields and plan an ad- 
ministrative reform of the secretariat to give it 
adequate technical, administrative, and financial 
flexibility. 

Apart from the “Act of Bogota,” the Committee 
approved a number of more specialized resolutions, 
including one on seeking means to reduce price 
fluctuations and improve the terms of trade for 
countries that export basic products and several on 
agrarian reform problems, which we plan to discuss} 
in another issue. 

All the resolutions and the Act of Bogota weré 
signed by nineteen member countries. The Domim- 
ican Republic was not represented, and Cuba voted 
no or abstained on every item. 
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CONSULTATION 
SAN JOSE 


GEORGE C. COMPTON 


THE TWO CONSECUTIVE Meetings of Consultation of For- 
eign Ministers of the American Republics that took place 
in San José, Costa Rica, in August were the stage for sig- 
nificant scenes in the drama of contemporary history. The 
Foreign Ministers tackled vital problems of inter-Ameri- 
can scope and intercontinental implications. They took 
stern action regarding Dominican intervention in Ven- 
equela and adopted a resolution condemning extraconti- 
nental intervention or threats of intervention in the affairs 
of the American republics and rejecting Sino-Soviet at- 


tempts to take advantage of situations in any American 
state. But many of the problems and conflicts involved 
remain, and will doubtless crop up in other scenes of the 
drama, both within and outside the oas. These two ses- 
sions illustrate the two different procedures under which 
such consultations can now be held, under terms of the 
Rio Treaty or of the oas Charter; at the same time, they 
introduced some new modes of inter-American action. 
One at a time, then, what did they do? 


SIXTH MEETING 


The Sixth Meeting was called specifically to act as the 
Organ of Consultation under the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (Rio Treaty), at the request of 
Venezuela, which wanted it to “consider the acts of inter- 
vention and aggression by the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic against the Government of Venezuela, which 
culminated in the attempt upon the life of the Venezuelan 
Chief of State on June 24 last, and . . . take appropriate 
measures to defend the sovereignty of Venezuela and 
maintain the peace and security of the Americas.” 

When the Foreign Ministers gathered on August 16, 
they had at hand the report of the committee named by 
the oas Council to investigate the Venezuelan charges. 
That report upheld the Venezuelan position, and, despite 
the Dominican Foreign Minister’s forceful denial of the 
charges, they based their decision on it. 

Specific conclusions they cited from the Committee re- 
port were: that “the necessary arrangements to carry 
out the flight from Ciudad Trujillo to Aruba—planned 
for the purpose of dropping leaflets over a Venezuelan 
city— and to load these leaflets in Ciudad Trujillo, could 
not have been carried out without the connivance of the 
Dominican authorities”; and that “the Government of the 
Dominican Republic issued diplomatic passports to be 
used by Venezuelans who participated in the military up- 
rising that took place in April 1960 in San Cristébal, Ven- 
ezuela.” And, in regard to the assassination attempt in 
Caracas, in which President Betancourt narrowly missed 
being killed by the explosion of a bomb in a parked car 
as his limousine went by, the Committee had found that 
it “was part of a plot intended to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela”; and that “. . . the persons impli- 
cated in the attempt and plot received moral support and 
material assistance from high officials of the Government 
of the Dominican Republic. This assistance consisted 
principally of providing the persons implicated facilities 
to travel and to enter and reside in the Dominican terri- 
tory in connection with their subversive plans; of having 
facilitated the two flights of the plane of Venezuelan 
registry to and from the Military Air Base of San Isidro, 
Dominican Republic; of providing arms for use in the 
coup against the Government of Venezuela and the elec- 
tronic device and the explosive which were used in the 
attempt; as well as having instructed the person who 
caused the explosion in the operation of the electronic 
device of that explosive and of having demonstrated to 
him the destructive force of the same.” 

Considering these actions “acts of intervention and 


Lavish National Theater was site of historic 3 
Meetings of Consultation in San José, Costa Rica 
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Foreign Minister of Venezuela, Ignacio Luis Arcaya, holds press 
conference after Sixth Meeting condemned Dominican aggression 


aggression against the Republic of Venezuela, which af- 
fect the sovereignty of that state and endanger the peace 
of America,” the Meeting resolved: 

“To condemn emphatically the participation of the 
Government of the Dominican Republic in the acts of 
aggression and intervention against the State of Vene- 
zuela that culminated in the attempt on the life of the 
President of the country.” 

As a consequence, they agreed, under Articles 6 and 
8 of the Rio Treaty, to apply the following measures: 
“a) Breaking of diplomatic relations of all the member 
states with the Dominican Republic; b) Partial inter- 
ruption of economic relations of all the member states 
with the Dominican Republic, beginning with the im- 
mediate suspension of trade in arms and implements of 
war of every kind. The Council of the oas, in accordance 
with the circumstances and with due consideration for 
the constitutional or legal limitations of each and every 
one of the member states, shall study the feasibility and 
desirability of extending the suspension of trade with the 
Dominican Republic to other articles.” 

The oas Council was also authorized to discontinue 
these measures by a two-thirds affirmative vote of its 
members “at such time as the Government of the Domini- 
can Republic should cease to constitute a danger to the 
peace and security of the Hemisphere.” 

This was the first time the American countries had 
jointly taken such severe measures against one of their 
own number, or under the Rio Treaty. The Dominican 
delegation withdrew from the Meeting before the final 
vote on the resolution and did not attend the Seventh 
Meeting. 

The Soviet Union asked the un Security Council to ap- 
prove the San José resolution, citing the provision of 
Article 53 of the un Charter that “no enforcement action 
shall be taken under regional arrangements or by re- 
gional agencies without the authorization of the Security 
Council.” The Council, however, after hearing opinions 
of some other delegates that this would apply only to 
armed measures, or to those the states could not legally 
take on their own, voted only to “take note” of the oas 
action. 


SEVENTH MEETING 


Peru had requested that the Seventh Meeting be held, 
under Article 39 of the oas Charter, to consider “the 
exigencies of Hemisphere solidarity, the defense of the 
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regional system, and the defense of American democratie 
principles in the face of threats that might affect them” 
The problems it faced were no less serious than those the 
Sixth had dealt with, but much less specifically stated 
in its agenda. The program mentioned “threats of extra 
continental intervention” that might affect continental 
solidarity and the inter-American system, inter-Americap 
cooperation against subversive activities, consideration 
of economic and social factors that give rise to political 
instability, intensification of collective action to promote 
higher standards of living in underdeveloped areas, and, 
finally, consideration of the international tensions exist. 
ing in the Caribbean region. But it mentioned no coup 
tries or specific conflicts, even though one case (the Cuban 
complaint of economic aggression by the United States) 
had been entrusted to the os by the uN Security Council, 


COLOMBIAN STATEMENT 

Colombian Foreign Minister Julio Turbay Ayala set 
the keynote of the discussion in a clear speech that 
brought out the real problems: 

“Even though the four points that make up the agenda 
of this meeting do not refer to any country in particular, 
we must necessarily relate them to concrete situations in 
order properly to fulfill our mission and more effectively 
to serve the interests of harmony among the American 
states. . . . We are gathered here to examine . . . the 
threats of extracontinental and intracontinental interven. 
tion that might affect American solidarity and the inter- 
American system. In our opinion, these threats stem 
chiefly from the statements made by Soviet Prime Minis- 
ter Nikita Khrushchev, regarding intervening in the dis- 
agreement existing between two American countries, with 
guided missiles, and from the acceptance by the Cuban 
government of that offer, in various forms, each more 
compromising than the last. 

“Colombia showed itself to be strongly sympathetic to 
the triumph of the Cuban revolution and to the assump- 
tion of power in that island by new leaders, enlightened 
by their faith in the people and ennobled by their ideals 
of social reform. In my country, we all respect the Cuban 
Government’s legitimate right to carry out, within its 
jurisdiction, such social, judicial, and economic reforms 
as it believes necessary to serve the interest of its people. 
. . . Colombia does not believe it has, and it does not 


Delegations confer. Left to right: Foreign Minister Diogenes Tabo- 
ada of Argentina, Argentine Ambassador to the United States Emilio 
Donato del Carril, Colombian Foreign Minister Julio César Turbay 
Ayala, and Roy R. Rubottom, then U.S. Assistant Secretary of State 
for Inter-American Affairs, now Ambassador to Argentina 
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U.S. Secretary of State Christian A. Herter led fight for strong 
stand against Communist intervention or penetration 


have, any right to intervene either alone or through the 
machinery of the inter-American system, in the judgment 
of the internal acts of any government. 

“But . . . the obedience we owe to these same principles 
and to our international obligations compels our country 
to concern itself with those situations which, like that 
arising from Prime Minister Khrushchev’s statements 
and the Cuban acceptance of the possible future use of 
Russian rockets, constitute an unmistakable violation of 
the juridical and political bases of the inter-American 
system. In the opinion of Colombia, and in the light of 
the provisions of American international law, no nation 
in this Hemisphere needs the political or military help 
of an extracontinental power in order to protect its inde- 
pendence and its sovereignty. This kind of cooperation 
violates the spirit and the letter of all the provisions that 
make up the regional system, and, with reason, arouses 
all sorts of doubts and suspicions. . . . We find inadmis- 
sible the procedure of trying to arrest the fears of a pos- 
sible intracontinental intervention by the threat of an 
extracontinental armed intervention. Our juridical system 
does not admit the possibility that a foreign power should 
establish itself as arbiter of the peace in regional contro- 
versies or as the professional protector of any American 
government. Such a situation runs counter to our con- 
victions, to our international obligations, to the nature 
and the democratic essence of our organization, and to 
the historic destiny of America, which must be free if 
it is to be just: 

“My country does not contend that the Government of 
Cuba maintains military or political pacts with the Soviet 
Union, or that it is Communist. But we cannot deny that 
we are aware of the Russian design to make use of the 
@ifferences between Cuba and the United States to carry 
put a clever policy of penetration into the Americas and 
fy, through flattery, to gain an ally who has the roman- 
Ge prestige Prime Minister Castro enjoys in certain sec- 
brs. From the Soviet viewpoint this attitude is perfectly 
miderstandable, as a means of transplanting the cold war 
® American territory. But from the viewpoint of the 


@eeaban revolution and the political and spiritual interests 


@ America, it represents a grievous error and a manifest 
@inger. Those of us who had faith in the democratic con- 
mat of the Cuban revolution and its noble desire for 


national improvement; those of us who thought that its 
success would tend to strengthen the dignity of man in 
the Americas; those of us who felt that its internal 
achievements could be valuable experiments, cannot today 
conceal our deep concern or fail to recognize that the 
principal international problems resulting from the Cuban 
revolution stem from the unnecessary aid offered it by 
the Soviet Union. ... 

“Since any American state finds adequate protection 
for its sovereignty within the provisions and principles 
of the regional system, the attitude of preferring Russian 
aid to continental solidarity is inexplicable. . . . 

“Colombia is aware that, unfortunately, the friends of 
tyranny have traditionally called the real defenders of 
freedom, and all leaders with progressive ideas, Commu- 
nists. But we are not now dealing with a case of false 
accusation or of unjust political persecution, but rather 
with the attitude of a government that has stated, and 
stated arrogantly, that it accepts the aid of Soviet arms. 
Mr. Khrushchev has threatened to hurl his rockets against 
America, and the Cuban Government believes that in this 
way it is offsetting the danger of an impossible military 
aggression by the United States against its territory. 

“What would the fate of America be, gentlemen, if, 
out of solidarity with the heroic movement of the fighters 
of the Sierra Maestra and moved by a special sympathy 
with the leaders of the Cuban revolution, we should per- 
mit the warlike design of Mr. Khrushchev, because of our 
silence and our inaction, to become a reality? My country 
thinks that such a situation would be tantamount to the 
sad dissolution of the regional system and the annihila- 
tion of the persevering efforts of many generations that 
struggled for decades to build an organization that justly 
prides itself on being the oldest and most effective of 
its kind. The Russian aspiration to intervene not only 
politically but militarily in America represents a danger 
that we cannot overlook or underestimate. Why ignore 
the seriousness of a situation that is more important to us 
than the dispute over Berlin or even the disagreement on 
disarmament? .. . 

“If the present conflict were between the Government of 
Cuba and that of the United States, there would be occa- 
sion for some sectors of the people to express their en- 
thusiasm for the leader of the Cuban revolution. But in a 
conflict between America and Russia, that is, between 
democracy and communism, we do not believe that the 
American countries have a right to be neutral. . . . 


Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa defended his country’s actions 
and charged U.S. with “economic aggression” 
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From left, Brazilian Foreign Minister Horacio Lafer, San José 
newspaper publisher Ricardo Castro Béeche, Costa Rican President 
Mario Echandi, at open conference session 


Chilean Acting Foreign Minister Enrique Ortizar Escobar confers 
with aide 

“Colombia, thus proving its spirit of honest coopera- 
tion, formally invites the Government of Cuba to accept, 
as do all our countries, the discipline of the inter-Ameri- 
can system, and hopes that Cuba will reaffirm the prin- 
ciples on which the regional organization is based, aban- 
doning every intention that might compromise Hemi- 
sphere security and unity... . 

“My country has been disturbed by the deterioration 
of relations between the United States and Cuba, and 
the adoption of unilateral measures that we, in an at- 
mosphere of loyal understanding, consider might well be 
revised. We understand that these controversies have been 
becoming more intense and dangerous because all the re- 
sources the American system offers have not been tried 
to settle them. If the Cuban Government really intends to 
solve its problems within the framework of the regional 
organization, we would be disposed to propose the ap- 
pointment of a committee of five countries, which would 
be charged with lending its good offices for the settlement 
of the controversies that affect those two nations. . . . 

“Seconding a verbal proposal by the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Peru, Dr. Rail Porras Barrenechea, at 
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the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Washington in 1958 
Colombia maintained that the Government of the United 
States could show its intention to be of service if it would 
adopt not unilateral but multilateral measures regarding 
the importation of basic American products. This con. 
tinues to be Colombia’s thinking on this subject, since 
the economies of the Latin American countries depend 
on their exports of articles that are mainly consumed ip 
the United States, to such an extent that that country can, 
by any restriction on such imports, very seriously affec 
our markets and provoke a crisis with unsuspected eco. 
nomic, political, and social consequences. . . . 

“The United States, acting within its sovereign rights, 
in the case of sugar, adopted a restrictive measure, but 
if that country had wanted to treat this question in a 
multilateral way and we had had a chance to express our 
opinion, in friendly frankness we would not have advised 
such a unilateral measure. . . . 

“Let us not forget our solidarity with all the peoples 
of the world; but we are Americans; we live in America; 
we have American problems; we have developed an 
American way of life, philosophy, and politics; therefore 
let us seek American solutions for our problems and le 
us reject as foreign to our origin and our destiny any 
extracontinental intervention in the American sphere. . . .” 


UNITED STATES STATEMENT 


U.S. Secretary of State Christian Herter stated his 
country’s position in these terms: 

“As was clearly indicated in the call issued by the 
Government of Peru, requesting this meeting, a major 
concern affecting relations among the American States 
has been the threat of extracontinental intervention in 
Hemisphere affairs. 

“What was feared only as a possibility when we met 
a year ago in Santiago, Chile, has now become a stark 
reality. The leaders of the Soviet Union and Communist 
China have made abundantly clear their determination 
to exploit the situation in Cuba as a means of intervening 
in inter-American affairs. Their purpose is to break the 
bond of inter-American solidarity, sow distrust and fear 
among the peoples of the American Hemisphere, and 
thereby prepare the way for political control of the New 
World. 

“The United States Government believes that the Or 
ganization of American States is the proper forum to 
discuss this issue. Our Organization has again and again 
demonstrated its capacity to confront and resolve the 
threats to peace in the Western Hemisphere. 

“The Government of Cuba has repeatedly stated that 
the Organization of American States is not the proper 
forum. It by-passed our Organization by filing a petition 
with the United Nations. The United Nations Security 
Council indicated that the matter should properly be com 
sidered by the Organization of American States. . . .” 

Turning to the question of “whether or not the institt 
tion in the Western Hemisphere of a Communist regime 
in any one of the American republics constitutes in effect 
foreign intervention,” he declared, “I believe the history 
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of the last forty-three years gives only one answer. This 
is that a Communist government is in effect the agency 
of a foreign power. . . . I think we can accept as a fact, 
in the light of the historical record, that any Communist 
regime established in any one of the American Republics 
would in effect constitute foreign intervention in the 
Americas as defined in our numerous agreements and 
treaties... . 

“We should now consider on the basis of available 
evidence whether the present regime of Cuba has sub- 
mitted to the control of the Communist powers or to 
what degree it has moved in that direction. We can only 
note that the emergence of a pattern in the Cuban Gov- 
ernment and the direction in which it is heading, based 
in no small measure on the statements of its own leaders, 
are sufficient to cause the gravest concern to all members 
of the American community. 

“In the first place, the Communist Party of Cuba, op- 
erating under another name, is the only political party 
permitted any activity in Cuba. 

“Secondly, thanks to this encouragement and support 
of the present Cuban leadership, the Communist Party, 
following the classic pattern established by Lenin and 
perfected by his successors, seems to be infiltrating and 
establishing ever more control over such organizations 
as the trade union movements, farmers’ associations, 
peoples’ militia, and indeed every form of social and 
political association in Cuba. 

“Thirdly, we have heard from the mouths of Cuban 
Government leaders the repeated statements that anti- 
Communism is the equivalent of counter-revolution. The 
application of the label counter-revolutionary to any 
group or individual who differs in the slightest degree 
from the regime is a standard Communist technique. . . . 

“This doctrine of the Cuban Government, that anti- 
Communism means counter-revolution, is also, of course, 
aterrible blow to democracy in Cuba. It means that the 
Communist Party is the only one to be supported, the 
only one against which not a word can be uttered with 
impunity. 

“Fourthly, I am sure we have all noted the increasing 
tendency of the Cuban regime to support the Soviet Union 
and Chinese Communists in the field of foreign affairs. . . . 


Representatives of world press were let in after session of Seventh Meeting adopted “Declaration of San José” 


“Fifthly, Cuban soil is being used for the export of 
Soviet Communism to other American Republics. The 
extent of this effort is known to all of us. Some elements 
of it have been experienced by virtually every other 
American Republic. . . . 

“Sixthly, we all have noted, I believe with sorrow, the 
enthusiastic welcome given by the Cuban Government to 
statements by Soviet rulers that they are ready to support 
Cuba with rocket fire against the United States. . . . 

“These trends and the general pattern we see develop- 
ing in Cuba would indicate to any reasonable person that 
it is in the Communist direction that the present Cuban 
leadership, in contravention of the original expressions of 
the revolution, is leading the country. . . . 

“The objectives of the Cuban people in overthrowing 
the dictatorship that had existed in their island, and in 
setting up a new government with a revolutionary pro- 
gram, were received with widespread sympathy and sup- 
port throughout the American states. We heard with deep 
satisfaction the promises of Dr. Castro to restore indi- 
vidual and political rights and to introduce other political 
reforms that would assure to the Cuban people the bene- 
fits of true democracy under constitutional guarantees. 

“It has therefore been a cause of deep disappointment 
to see the original purposes of the Cuban revolution dis- 
torted and perverted to fit the pattern of totalitarian Com- 
munist development. Of particular significance to this 
Meeting of Foreign Ministers is the record of how the 
leaders of the Castro Government, bending to the in- 
fluence of extracontinental forces, have increasingly de- 
parted from the principles of representative democracy 
and respect for human rights. . . .” 

Mr. Herter then discussed the manner in which Cuba 
has applied or failed to apply seven principles set forth 
in the “Declaration of Santiago” a year ago: separation 
of powers, free elections, non-perpetuation in power, free- 
dom for the individual and social justice based on respect 
for fundamental human rights, effective judicial proce- 
dures to guarantee human rights, non-employment of 
political proscription, and freedom of the press. He re- 
ported Cuban violations of all of them. 

He declared, “The United States is entirely agreeable 
to the consideration of Cuban-United States problems in 
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the context of the Organization of American States and its 
principles and procedures. We would be happy to utilize 
any appropriate procedure or organ of the OAs as a means 
of clarifying facts and thereby facilitating the solution of 
Cuban-United States problems at such a time as the other 
member governments of the Organization are convinced 
that the Cuban Government is ready to play its part in 
genuinely seeking solutions to these problems. 

“If Cuba really fears aggression, she can find her best 
guarantees against it in the Organization of American 

Referring to the economic item on the agenda, Mr. 
Herter looked forward to the meeting of the “Committee 
of Twenty-one” to be held in Bogota, and said, “The 
United States Government will go to that conference pre- 
pared to take its full share in the plans and actions re- 
quired for the material progress of our neighbors to the 
south.” 

He concluded his address with these words: “We should 

vigorously condemn Soviet and other Communist inter- 
' vention in our affairs and clearly indicate our grave con- 
cern over Cuba’s toleration and encouragement of such 
intervention. We should call for effective resistance to 
these efforts of the Sino-Soviet bloc and restate the validity 
of our regional association and its principles as the guide 
and instrument for our continued cooperation.” 


CUBAN STATEMENT 


In his turn, Cuban Foreign Minister Raul Roa took up 
the cudgels: “We have already seen how Cuba, although it 
is not mentioned in the agenda, is the center of imputa- 
tion at the Seventh Meeting of Consultation. ... We were 
not mistaken when we presumed and anticipated that this 
would be so. Nor were we mistaken when, in objecting to 
certain points of the agenda, we pointed out that the most 
serious and pressing question facing our America at this 
moment did not arise from a hypothetical extracontinental 
threat but from the actual threat to the security and peace 
of the Hemisphere by the continued acts of chastisement, 
reprisal, and aggression Cuba has suffered at the hands 
of the United States. That should have been the first point 
on the agenda. ... 

“Undoubtedly the international situation is charged 
with enormous dangers. Never have the tensions between 
the great powers been so explosive, nor the words of the 
cold war so crude. But there is something much more 
serious. There has been an attempt to transplant the cold 
war artificially to this continent; but not, as one could 
infer from the first point of the agenda and as it has been 
said here, through a declaration of Nikita Khrushchev 
referring to the serious situation existing between Cuba 
and the United States, provoked by the latter with the 
clear and obvious intention of drawing Cuba back to its 
political, diplomatic, and military orbit, as a satellite. 
The artificial introduction of the cold war to America 
came long before that declaration, and the responsibility 
for it rests exclusively on the Government of the United 
States, which, when it tried to restrain the national self- 
determination of the people of Cuba within the frame- 
work of its differences with the Soviet Union, reached 


beyond the Hemisphere and imperiled international peace 
and security. This fraudulent inclusion of Cuba in the 
political, diplomatic, and military strategy of the Govern. 
ment of the United States against the Soviet Union was 
denounced by the Revolutionary Government before the 
uN Security Council, making use of an inalienable right 
that certainly does not in any sense impair the regional 
agency. Nothing has been said at this meeting about that 
charge . . . even though the resolution approved by the 
Security Council says that the situation existing between 
Cuba and the United States ‘is under consideration by the 

“The Revolutionary Government of Cuba has come to 
San José not as a defendant but as a prosecutor. It is here 
to pronounce loudly, without squeamishness or fear, its 
implacable accusation against the richest, most powerful, 
and most aggressive capitalist power in the world, which 
has tried in vain to intimidate it, make it yield, or buy 
ims 
“The Revolutionary Government of Cuba categorically 
rejects any allusion, opinion, or judgment that has been 
or may be pronounced about the manner in which it con. 
ducts the affairs that pertain inherently to the full exercise 
of its sovereignty. . . . The principle of nonintervention 
is the deep key to the international policy of Cuba. For 
this reason it repudiates completely, as interventionist, 
the oration of the U.S. Secretary of State and the 
memoranda presented by his Government to the Inter. 
American Peace Committee. . . .” 

Referring to charges of Communist influence or align- 
ment in Cuba, Mr. Roa accused the United States of “hav- 
ing used this false charge to save first, and to reconquer 
later, the privileges of greedy corporations, which have 
more weight with the Department of State than the legiti- 
mate interest of the United States people.” 

Examining Cuba’s economic backwardness and the 
Revolutionary Government’s policies, he blamed the 
United States for the defects in the economic structure, 
and explained that the development program had to start 
with agrarian reform. He went on to charge: “The reac- 
tion of U.S. imperialism in the face of the economic de- 
velopment policy of the Revolutionary Government of 
Cuba has been aggression, manifest in its defamatory 
campaigns, its aid and protection to the war criminals, 
the shelter it has given to the saboteurs who have bom- 
barded our people and our centers of production from air- 
craft that flew from Florida, the suppression of normal 
commercial credit, the threats of intervention, and the 
violations of territorial waters. This series of aggressions 
culminated in the refusal of the U.S. oil companies to 
refine the petroleum of the Cuban Government, as pre- 
scribed by the laws of the land, and in the drastic redue- 
tion of the Cuban sugar quota by the U.S. Goverm- 

Mr. Roa also defended the Cuban record on civil rights 
and democracy, attacking aspects of the United States 
record in the same fields. 

Turning to the Khrushchev declaration about rockets, 
which he said was being used by the United States as 4 
pretext for a Hemisphere “crusade” against the Cuban 
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revolution, he declared the United States “was solely and 
truly responsible for it.” 

“But concern spread and the Meeting of Consultation 
was convoked, not on account of the actual aggressions 
against Cuba, but on account of a threat that would only 
be carried into the sphere of fact if the U.S. Government 
militarily invaded my country. And although the aggres- 
sions Cuba has suffered do not seem to affect the peace 
and security of the Hemisphere and have not occasioned 
the slightest reproach from the regional organization, the 
Revolutionary Government is asked to solemnly renounce 
the declaration of Khrushchev, overlook the threat that 
hangs over its existence, and, with the air of a contrite 
sinner, place itself again under the discipline of the oas. 
But who has transgressed that discipline, Cuba or the 
United States? . . . Cuba, I repeat, is not an ideological 


THE DECLARATION OF SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA 


The Seventh Meeting of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs 

1. Condemns emphatically intervention or the threat of inter- 
yention, even when conditional, from an extracontinental power 
in the affairs of the American republics and declares that the 
acceptance of a threat of extracontinental intervention by any 
American state jeopardizes American solidarity and security, where- 
fore the Organization of American States is under obligation to 
disapprove it and reject it with equal vigor. 

2. Rejects, also, the attempt of the Sino-Soviet powers to make 
use of the political, economic, or social situation of any American 
state, inasmuch as that attempt is capable of destroying Hemi- 
spheric unity and jeopardizing the peace and the security of the 
Hemisphere. 

3. Reaffirms the principle of nonintervention by any American 
state in the internal or external affairs of the other American 
states, and it reiterates that each state has the right to develop 
its cultural, political, and economic life freely and naturally, re- 
specting the rights of the individual and the principles of uni- 
versal morality, and as a consequence, no American state may 
intervene for the purpose of imposing upon another American 
state its ideologies or political, economic, or social principles. 

4. Reaffirms that the inter-American system is incompatible 
with any form of totalitarianism and that democracy will achieve 
the full scope of its objectives in the Hemisphere only when all 
the American republics conduct themselves in accordance with 
the principles stated in the Declaration of Santiago, Chile, which 
was approved at the Fifth Meeting of Consultation of Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs, the observance of which it recommends as 
soon as possible. 

5. Proclaims that all member states of the regional organiza- 
tion are under obligation to submit to the discipline of the inter- 
American system, voluntarily and freely agreed upon, and that 
the soundest guarantee of their sovereignty and their political 
independence stems from compliance with the provisions of the 
Charter of the Organization of American States. 


6. Declares that all controversies between member states should 
be resolved by the measures for peaceful solution that are con- 
templated in the inter-American system. 

7. Reaffirms its faith in the regional system and its confidence 
in the Organization of American States, created to achieve an 
order of peace and justice that excludes any possible aggression, 
to promote solidarity among its members, to strengthen their col- 
laboration, and to defend their sovereignty, their territorial in- 
tegrity, and their political independence, since it is in this Or- 
ganization that the members find the best guarantee for their 
evolution and development. 


8. Resolves that this declaration shall be known as “The Declara- 
tion of San José, Costa Rica.” 


or actual satellite of anyone.” 

After further description of what he described as U.S. 
economic aggression and the unfairness of the U.S. press, 
Mr. Roa concluded with this offer: “The Revolutionary 
Government of Cuba reiterates before the Foreign Min- 
isters of America its willingness to adjust its grave differ- 
ences with the Government of the United States, bilater- 
ally, on a footing of equality and with an open agenda. 
And at the same time it gives notice, as it did before the 
Security Council, of its irrevocable decision to resist, in 
common bond with the people, those who would dare 
to land on our coasts as conquerors.” 

Of course, the other delegates gave their views, and 
those of the United States and Cuba spoke again in re- 
buttal. But what conclusion, then, did the Seventh Meet- 
ing come to on these issues? The text of the declaration 
appears on this page. 

In addition, the Meeting named a special committee, to 
be composed of high-level representatives of the govern- 
ments of Venezuela, Mexico, Brazil, Colombia, Chile, and 
Costa Rica, that “at the request of the governments di- 
rectly interested, will facilitate, by clarifying the facts 
and extending its good offices, the settlement of contro- 
versies between American governments. . . .” 

Several other proposals made at the Meeting, includ- 
ing one for an additional protocol to the Rio Treaty, to 
deal with economic assistance, were referred to the OAS 
Council, while specific draft resolutions in the economic 
field were passed on to the Bogota meeting. 

In signing the Final Act of the Meeting, the Mexican 
delegation, in an official statement, pointed out, in con- 
nection with the Declaration of San José, that the right 
of self-determination had been maintained and the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention strengthened, and that it was 
“convinced that this is a resolution general in character, 
for all the member states of the Organization, and that 
in no way is it a condemnation or a threat against Cuba, 
whose aspirations for economic improvement and social 
justice have the deepest sympathy of the Government and 
the people of Mexico.” 

Guatemala said the American states would have been 
justified in assuming a stronger attitude. 

The Foreign Ministers of Venezuela and Peru did not 
sign the Final Act, but their deputies signed for those 
countries. Cuba did not sign at all; its delegation had left 
the hall before the final vote. 

Secretary Herter, in a statement issued on his depar- 
ture, termed the Declaration “‘a clear denunciation of the 
Castro Government of Cuba, particularly the role it has 
played in regard to helping the Sino-Soviet attempts at 
intervention in this Hemisphere.” 

Prime Minister Castro also saw the Declaration as di- 
rected at Cuba, and, at a huge rally in the Plaza Civica, 
asked the people to adopt a “Declaration of Havana” that 
“condemns every word of the so-called Declaration of San 
José—a document dictated by U.S. imperialism that at- 
tacks the right to national self-determination, the sover- 
eignty, and the dignity of the sister nations of the con- 
tinent.” 


So matters stood as the Seventh Meeting ended. Ge 
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NEW ART FROM SPAIN 


FLORA L. PHELPS 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s new Guggenheim Museum in New York is an inrovation in art gallery design 
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“BEFORE Picasso; AFTER MiR6” is the contrapuntal ex- 
hibit of Spanish paintings shown at the Guggenheim 
Museum in New York during July and August. To these 
shores it brings a new appreciation of the continuing 
vitality of painting in Spain, a vitality as ancient as the 
animals painted on the walls of the cave at Altamira, and 
as new as the thirty-one pictures of this show that bear 
the date 1960. Displayed in the gentle spiral of Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s masterpiece of galleries, this collection 
communicates a quality of growing excitement that is 
kinesthetically reinforced as the visitor circles down the 
long ramp. The boldness of Mr. Wright’s conception 
solidly complements the bold spirits of the artists. 

It is told that when Mr. Wright interviewed a client 
who wanted a house designed for him, the great man 
would ask: “Are you a circle, a square, or a triangle?” 
He saw human personalities epitomized in these basic 
shapes; perhaps each one had for him its own distinct 
emotional aura. Just how comfortably a house built with 
the sixty degree angle of the equilateral triangle as a 
module may fit the human spirit—not to mention the 
human form—may not be readily apparent; but the 
Guggenheim seems a most successful exploitation of the 
circle. Stout as a castle’s keep, the unwindowed exterior 
walls announce that here is contained a refuge im- 
pregnable to the attacks of mundane megalopolitan pre- 
gecupations. Here the visitor can devote his full conscious 
and unconscious emotional perception to unalloyed com- 
munication with the artists. 

The eighteen contemporary artists represented in this 
show are young—Manuel Viola, the oldest, was born in 
1919, and the youngest, Rafael Canogar, in 1934. They 
paint the fears and the violence that threaten mankind, 
interpreting the individual and the collective anguish 
through deeply personal insights. Indeed, a few pictures 
Suggest that here is the vision of one who has survived 
the general holocaust. Somber tones, blacks, whites, and 
Ochers predominate, and even the occasional reds and 
oranges bring no gaiety, the blues no peace. Many of 
the artists underscore their messages by the use of texture 
=sanded surfaces, shapes molded in the relief of thick 
paint or painted clay, or accents in collage—the link 
between the creative human spirit and the material sub- 
Sances produced by man or nature. Unfilled space is 


Painting 61, oil on burlap by Manolo Millares, 1959 


The Penitent, oi! by Manuel Viola, 1960 


Watercolor and charcoal by Isidro Nonell, 1903 
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No. 54, mixed media collage on wood, by Francisco Farreras, 1960 


used as intentionally as is the most meticulously or 
blatantly worked detail, and the boldness of such restraint 
heightens the intensity of the whole. 

Around all this, the sheltering spiral of the background 
wall gives muted physical continuity. In the upper tiers, 
to which the visitor has ascended in a semi-circular 
elevator, short transverse walls break the endless sweep 
of the display into comprehensible units wherein not 
more than four large pictures need impinge upon the 
viewer at one time. Paintings along the outside wall float 
in space, suspended invisibly by director James Johnson 
Sweeney’s happy device of a single horizontal metal 
pipe from the wall to the back of the picture, a sine qua 
non, incidentally, for the adequate presentation of Manolo 
Millares’ work. 

On a large slashed canvas, seamed, and partly patched 
with ragged burlap, Millares splashes one, perhaps two, 
flat, strident colors—usually black in these five examples. 
Ignoring tonal values, he achieves his effect by boldness, 
burlap, and breken canvas. The frayed edges of the 
holes surround air, nothing else, suspended thus in space. 
Self taught, thirty-four-year-old Millares lives now in 
Madrid, has had one-man exhibitions in New York and 
European cities, and was included in the 1957 Sao 
Paulo Biennial. 
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Antonio Tapies, Catalan contemporary of Millares, 
skillfully exploits incompleteness to suggest almost archi- 
tectural masses, and textures with sand five of his six 
oils shown here. In a different medium Manuel Rivera, 
now of Madrid, mounts bits of torn screening, lightly 
washed with color, in three-dimensional ‘Metamor. 
phoses,” as he calls them, that vary their compositions ag 
the viewer moves his head. Rafael Canogar, another 
Madrileno by adoption, covers his canvasses with black 
and white paint to explore the tonal values that are 
created when pigments are blended by long free strokes 
of the brush. Patches of carmine, used sparingly, give a 
raw emotional impact. 

Three mixed media collages on wood show gossamer 
forms blown by chill winds so surely suggested they can 
almost be felt. These were done by Francisco Farreras, 
a Catalan who now lives in Madrid. 

Modesto Cuixart of Barcelona, winner of the first prize 
in painting at the 1959 Sao Paulo Biennial, is represented 
in this show by seven pictures. Done in mixed media on 
wood, paper, or canvas, his work recalls old embossed 
Spanish leather, and some of it is reminiscent of Moorish 
calligraphy. 

Powerful understatement is characteristic of Fernando 
Zobel, who whispers smudged linear effects that should 
have been born as Chinese ink paintings, so restrained 
and delicate, and at the same time so certain, is his use 
of black on white. Zobel was born in the Philippines, 
and studied art there and in the United States, before 
settling in Madrid. Perhaps that is why the heritage of 
Goya cannot in any fashion be read into his work, as it 
can be, albeit sometimes by force, into the strength, or 
the pigments, or the emotional content of the work of 
the others in this show. 

Manuel Viola is one of the few artists in this group 
who give meaningful thematic names to their pictures, 
While it may be argued that the practice is prejudicial 
and distortionary in abstract art, in this case they seem 
very apropos. Visually, his “Burned Song” might seri- 
ously be described as a piece of a Goya sky singed by 
an awful flame—for both the lyrical quality and the 
incandescent heat are there. His “Penitent,”’ in flat blacks, 
whites, and ochers, suggests the pure transport of hope. 


llici, oil by Fernando Zobel, 1959 
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Viola is self-taught, has exhibited in many countries, 
and lives now in Madrid. 

“Reclining Nude,” by Antonio Saura, is the only 
picture in the show that seemed to me to have a quality 
of humor. This humor is not to be found in the intended 
response of the viewer, but rather in the artist, who must 
have smiled while he painted. As an accent, the feet of 
the nude are formed by two black prints of a right hand, 
the most ancient motif in Spanish art. In the Cantabrian 
caves, prints and negatives of the human hand are the 
oldest colored representations, the earliest ascertainable 
stage of cave painting. In the motifs of painting, as well 
as physically in the gallery, the visitor now feels he has 
come full circle. 

A sharp transition occurs at this point in the continuity 
of the display. Here one comes to the pre-Picasso counter- 
point to the contemporary art, a collection of paintings 
by Isidro Nonell, who was born in Barcelona in 1873 
and died there in 1911. There he was an important figure 
in the group Els Quatre Gats, a close friend of Miguel 
Utrillo, and a friend and adviser to the younger Picasso. 
His work, though figurative, shows an intense interest 
in the relation of the raw material and the tool, in the 
pattern of brush strokes and the forms they create, and 
in the arbitrary organization of his somber colors, which 
links it to later abstract developments and has made him 
revered by the younger men in Spain today. 

Several of the contemporary artists in this exhibition 


Large Reclining Nude, oil by Antonio Saura, 1959-60 


-—among them Farreras, Suarez, Saura, and Rivera— 
are also included in two other current shows in New 
York City, at the Bertha Shaefer Gallery and at the 
Museum of Modern Art; the latter exhibit will be shown 
at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, beginning No- 
vember 2. In Brazil, Canogar, Luis Feito, Millares, 
Rivera, Suarez, Tapies, and Viola, as well as Cuixart, 
have been in various Biennials. In the recent exhibition 
in Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro entitled “Space and 
Color in Spanish Painting Today,” there were pictures 
by Feito, Cuixart, Rivera, Eduardo Alcoy, and Canogar. 

The enduring vitality of Spanish painting, amply 
demonstrated by these young men and the others who 
have not been cited in detail, is thus being brought to 
the attention of the Western Hemisphere. In summing 
up the presentation at the Guggenheim, Mr. Sweeney 
says: 

“. . . What this apposition of the paintings of Isidro 
Nonell with the art of the younger Spanish contemporaries 
of today most surprisingly and effectively illustrates is 
the links which both have with the enduring tradition 
of Spanish painting in certain quarters where one might 
not normally look for such a common denominator: 
namely, in their basic regard for the material expression, 
in their pride of independence from alien influence, in 
their chromatic constraint and understatement, in their 
concrete, pictorial, yet basically non-illustrative in- 


tensity.” 
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Archaeological site of Chiapa de Corzo covers four square miles. Recently excavated Mound 1 shows six building periods 


Prehistory 


JEAN AND TUGRUL UKE 


In THE Central Depression of Chiapas, Mexico’s south- 
ernmost state, recent archaeological excavations are 
pushing the horizons of Mesoamerican history back to 
6500 B.C. Here the New World Archaeological Founda- 
tion has found one of the few pre-ceramic sites so far 
discovered in Mesoamerica. In this land rich in vast, 
imposing ruins left by many peoples, the evidence of 
primitive earlier cultures has been conspicuously rare. 

Other excavations by the Foundation are raising many 
important questions. Was the Petén area of Guatemala 
the cradle of Middle America’s civilizations, as it was 
previously considered, or will new evidence from other 
areas change the picture? How much contact did the 
civilization that developed here in Chiapas have with 
other contemporary civilizations in Middle or South 
America? American prehistory may well be due for a 
new decade of upheaval. 
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Around the great Grijalva River, which flows through 
Chiapas and Tabasco, no substantial spectacular ruins 
had been reported, and the region had long been ignored 
by archaeologists. But this region, the Central De 
pression of Chiapas, covering 60 by 120 miles and 
encompassing several river basins, is located midway 
between the famed Maya and Zapotec areas. Further 
more, it lies on the natural route of trading parties or 
migrating groups going north or south between Mexico 
and Guatemala. 

After preliminary explorations by Edwin Shook, e& 
plorer of the famous ruins of Tikal, Guatemala; by 
Roman Pina Chan, now Director of Pre-Hispanic Mont 
ments for the National Institute of Anthropology and 
History of Mexico; and by others, which revealed many 
Preclassic sites within the Central Depression, extensive 
excavations were begun at the colonial town of Chiapa 
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de Corzo. The ancient ruins of Chiapa de Corzo, within 
the boundaries of the modern town and only a few 
hundred yards from the Grijalva River, include about 
eighty-five mounds and cover an area of four square 
@ miles. Importantly, the ruins have indicated a continuous 
%% occupation. The first accounts of this semitropical town 
® come to us from the memoirs of that old Spanish soldier 
Bernal Diaz del Castillo, in his celebrated account, 
Verdadera Historia de la Conquista de la Nueva Espana. 
As the ruins in Chiapa de Corzo were peeled off layer 
by layer during five years of excavation and consolida- 
tion, they revealed many distinct periods of construction. 
The earliest was dated around 1300 B.C. by Carbon 14 
tests. This makes Chiapa de Corzo the oldest known 
Seem archaeological site in southern Mexico. It has architec- 
[eam tural remains that date back to approximately 550 B.C. 
The New World Archaeological Foundation plans to work 
at other sites in the Central Depression that give indica- 
tions of being contemporaneous with Chiapa de Corzo. 
A dozen smaller excavations carried out in the Central 
Depression confirmed the findings at Chiapa de Corzo 
that although the early artisans were skilled in working 
stone for architecture, they never carved hieroglyphs or 
raised stelae, as did their neighbors the Maya. This, 
plus the lack of the corbelled arch, so typical of Maya 
architecture, clearly points to a completely different civili- 
zation, but just who these people were is not clear. 


Unusually shaped polished black whistling jar from burial in Mound 7 dates back to Chiapa de Corzo Period III (550-450 B.C.) 


Because documents, inscriptions, and notable archi- 
tecture are not found at Chiapa de Corzo, the cultural 
patterns and growth of these people had to be determined 
by examining great collections of broken pottery. Work- 
ing with 3,500,000 sherds collected in hundreds of wicker 
baskets spread out over the entire third floor of the 
Regional Museum of Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, ceramics 
specialist Bruce Warren has evolved approximately four- 
teen different phases representing different cultural pe- 
riods from about 1300 B.C. to the present day at Chiapa 
de Corzo. These were correlated with other specialists’ 
findings on other archaeological sites of Mesoamerica. 
It was a monumental and pioneering task, establishing 
a basis for all future studies of the ancient cultures of 
Mesoamerica. 

Ceramics have proven to be the most reliable base for 
working out the chronological stages of New World 
cultures. A broken pot is easier thrown away than mended, 
and the ancient people threw away thousands of pots. 
The piles of accumulated refuse show the changing styles 
in pottery, which reflect the changing ideas and customs, 
as well as the passage of time. A clay vessel, too, is an 
easily portable item for trade, and at Chiapa de Corzo 
clay vessels have been found that came from archaeologi- 
cal zones many hundreds of miles distant. 

An amazing similarity has been noted between the pot- 
tery of Chiapa de Corzo Period I (1300—1000 B.C.) and 
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Varied masonry styles from three construction periods of Mound 1 clearly show different degrees of skill 


Bruce Warren holds a trade piece from Monte Alban I in right 
hand; in left hand is unigue piece from Chiapa de Corzo 
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the Guafiape materials from the northern coast of Peru, 
Equally surprising was the affinity of these earliest Chiapa 
de Corzo pottery styles to those of the earliest phase of 
the archaeological site of La Victoria on the Pacific Coast 
of Guatemala. Recent excavations at La Victoria and 
on the coast of Guayas Province in Ecuador have shown 
that there must have been a direct sea trade between 
the two regions during these very early times. Some 
pieces at Chiapa de Corzo also showed the influence of 
the Olmec art, possibly emanating from the La Venta 
region in the state of Tabasco. 

Alfonso Caso, pioneer excavator of Monte Alban, 
Oaxaca, confirmed that some Chiapa de Corzo ceramics 
predated Monte Alban, and identified Chiapa II pottery 
as coinciding with the earliest period at Monte Alban. 
He was also surprised to find many pieces from the 
Monte Alban region in Chiapa de Corzo collections, 
showing the intensive trade between the two areas. 

In the Chiapa II Period (1000—550 B.C.) there were 
more pottery similarities with Pacific Coast Guatemala 
and the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, as well as with the 
Highlands of Guatemala. Pieces found in this period are 
similar or related to others found as far away as Ecuador : 
and Peru to the south, and Tlatilco in central Mexico. | % 
The combination of such diverse influences at this im }¥ 
portant geographical crossroads suggests a surprising e, 
conclusion: at this early date there appears to have been 
contact between civilizations extending from Peru 3am 
central Mexico. 

Later Chiapa de Corzo pottery periods show increasing aaa 
contact with Monte Alban, Vera Cruz, Tabasco, the Valley 
of Mexico, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, and botii 
highland and lowland Maya groups. But during theseuam™ 
later periods the trade with South America appears 
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have ceased; while there are indications of sporadic 
influences later, close relations do not seem to have existed 
after the beginning of the Christian era. 

The Central Depression of Chiapas was an important 
population center very early. Caves here have yielded 
pre-ceramic material, which has just been Carbon 14 
dated at 6500 B.C. The survey of more than two hundred 
archaeological sites in this area, roughly the size of 
Switzerland, shows that it was heavily populated a 
thousand years before Christ. Thus, these peoples were 
contemporary with the Assyrians and, later, with the 
Phoenicians. 

Whatever phenomena forced the lowland Maya to 
abandon their sites in the tenth century A.D. did not 
severely affect the peoples in the Central Depression, 
where there was considerable occupation at this time. 

On the other hand, the poverty of substantial buildings 
and the easy absorption of pottery styles of surrounding 
civilizations denote that these crossroads peoples of 
Chiapas soaked up the ideas that passed their way, instead 
of being cultural innovators. 

Few burials have been excavated in this area and the 
majority had poor offerings, but the finds in one tomb 
that was tunneled into an early substructure of Mound 1 
of Chiapa de Corzo were unique in American archaeology. 

In Tomb No. 1, dating close to the beginning of the 
Christian era, was found a skeleton honored by pottery 
and stone offerings, carved human bones, and a foot-long 
obsidian spear, perfectly cut—the largest so far found 
in Mesoamerica. One cannot help marveling at how the 
ancient lapidary, who had no metal tools, was able with 
three masterly blows to cut this great obsidian blade. 

But the most beautiful and intriguing objects from the 
tomb were the carved human femur bones. Almost of 
identical size, two of these bones are worked so intricately 
that they are among the finest art masterpieces of ancient 
America and are some of the oldest finely sculptured 
bones found in Mexico. One of the bones has a man 
wearing a mask with a beard, a strange feature to find 
among beardless people, reminiscent of the Quetzalcoatl 
or Kukulcan legend. Another has a pug-nosed face similar 
to those of the Olmec statues. When the carvings are 
revolved they change in appearance, becoming bird or 
serpent heads. What an artist to have produced these 
carvings on rounded surfaces without metal tools! 

Mexico is known to have over five thousand archaeo- 


Dr. Peterson oversees the reconstruction of walls within the main 
temple, Mound 1 


Human femurs found as grave offerings show great artistic skill 


logical sites. Very few of them have been charted on the 
Pacific Coast, because the area from Acapulco south to 
Guatemala is difficult to traverse. When this archaeolog- 
ically virgin region reveals its secrets there will be many 
more questions—and answers—about the origins of 
Middle American civilizations. 

“It’s evident that the Maya and other high civiliza- 
tions began quite late,’ Frederick A. Peterson, field 
director of the Foundation and author of Ancient Mexico, 
said. “There must have been first a formative culture on 
which these civilizations, including Teotihuacan and La 
Venta, were based. Archaeologists have lately concen- 
trated on the Olmecs as a ‘Mother Culture,’ but numerous 
Carbon 14 dates made in the last three years, not only here 
at Chiapa de Corzo but at various archaeological sites in 
other areas, point to an early homogeneous culture ex- 
tending from the Valley of Mexico to central Peru.” Be 


Colonial period sitting lion from Chiapa de Corzo is duplicate of 
pre-Columbian piece from Monte Alban, shows continuity of styles 
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PER CAPITA ANNUAL INCOME in Puerto Rico has jumped 
324 per cent, from $121 in 1940 to $513 in 1960. It is 
now exceeded in the Western Hemisphere only by the 
figures for the United States, Canada, and Venezuela. 

Post-war economic growth in the Commonwealth of 

Puerto Rico has been about twice as rapid as in the con- 
tinental United States. The island’s gross product sky- 
rocketed from $287,000,000 in 1940 to $1,406,000,000 in 
1959. 
What brought this bonanza to the place that only fif- 
teen years ago was described by a retiring governor under 
the title The Stricken Land? Industrialization, accelerated 
but well-planned. Nearly six hundred thriving new indus- 
tries, making everything from candy to cement, are vis- 
ible evidence. 

The industrialization of Puerto Rico seems doubly 
amazing when we consider that the island has no signif- 
cant mineral resources. There is a shortage of land or an 
excess of people, depending on which way one looks at 
Puerto Rico. With 3,423 square miles it is smaller than 
any American republic, but its population of 2,233,000 
is greater than that of Costa Rica, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Panama, or Paraguay. 

People are crammed into this island twice as closely 
as in any American republic (density is about 650 per 
square mile), but they are enjoying a standard of living 
that has been phenomenally fast in its rise. Since they 
are earning more, the Puerto Ricans are spending more 
and saving more. In the seven years 1951-1952 to 1958- 
59, ownership of refrigerators increased by 207 per cent, 
ownership of television sets by 938 per cent, possession 
of telephones by 189 per cent, and ownership of private 
cars by 250 per cent. 

In fact, there is one car for every twenty-two Puerto 
Ricans, while the average for Latin America as a whole 
in 1957 was only about one car for every 105 persons. 
Puerto Rico, in 1958, had twice as many radios per thou- 
sand inhabitants (197), and ten times as many television 


Puerto Rican workers now operate modern 
machinery like this canning equipment 
for frozen pineapple juice 
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sets per thousand (97), as the average for all South 
America. 

The average minimum wage in Puerto Rican indus- 
tries is now ninety-two cents per hour, but the figure varies 
from industry to industry. Within each industry classifi- 
cation representatives of labor, management, and the pub- 
lic have met every two years to consider whether the min- 
imum wage should be raised, and how much. When this 
reaches one dollar in an industry group (the rate pre- 
vailing in the United States) the committees cease to 
function and further increases must be made through 
normal labor-management negotiation. 

Table I shows how more families have been making 
their way into the middle class in the past ten years. 
Table II indicates the greater ownership of selected con- 
sumer goods over the same period (available 1940 figures 
are included for additional comparison). 

Slum clearance and improved hygiene standards have 
made it possible to raise life expectancy from forty-six 
in 1940 to sixty-eight in 1959. During the same period 
the death rate per thousand dropped from eighteen to 
seven. Fortunately, in view of population pressure prob- 
lems, the birth rate also declined—from thirty-nine to 
thirty-two per thousand—and there was a constant emi- 
gration to the mainland United States. 

Related to these figures, and in itself indicative of the 
island’s increased wealth, has been the change in dietary 
habits. Since 1940, there has been a drop of 166 pounds 
in annual per capita consumption of starchy vegetables 
and an increase of 265 pounds in the more nutritious 
animal protein foods. Today, animal protein foods make 
up twice as much of the diet as they did in 1940. 

The first significant attempt at industrialization of the 
island was the establishment of the Puerto Rico Indus- 
trial Development Company in 1942. It had an initial 
capital of $500,000 which was soon increased to about 
$20,000,000. By 1947 the Company had five rather large 
plants as operating subsidiaries: a cement plant (a $2,- 
000,000 plant already operating when the Company was 
formed), a glass container plant, a paperboard mill, a 
shoe factory, and a plant making structural clay products 
and bathroom fixtures. 

Factors combined to produce a net operating income 
of practically nothing. Profits of the cement plant were 
being eaten up by losses of the other subsidiaries and 
by the costs of research and experimental work. And, 
even with the investment of $20,000,000, by 1947 the 
Company had created only two thousand jobs, barely 
one fiftietlf’ of the number that were needed. 

In 1945.the Company set up an office in New York 
and embarked on a small-scale promotional campaign to 
attract U.S. industries. It offered to provide factory 
buildings for lease to private operators. By 1947 only 
thirteen plants of U.S. origin had been established, but 
they provided more jobs and had more impact on the 


,econonly than the Company’s own subsidiaries, and rep- 
tesented.no drain on government funds. 


The government then decided to spend its money on 


_ promotion, and encourage and assist private industry 


tather than operate its own plants. The last of the Com- 
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Shoes and clothing are extensively produced in Puerto Rico. 
Workers’ income is constantly rising 


pany subsidiaries was sold in 1951. 

The most important shot in the arm in the Puerto 
Rican industrialization campaign was the tax exemptions 
plan offered new industries in 1947. The exemptions were 
renewed and amended in the Industrial Incentives Act of 
1954, and have been a big factor in luring industry to 
the island. 

In line with the principle “no taxation without repre- 
sentation,” the Commonwealth is not subject to U.S. in- 
ternal revenue laws. (An excise tax is paid on Puerto 
Rican rum sales, but the island gets this money back.) To 
attract industry the Puerto Rican legislature offered new 
firms a ten-year business income tax exemption, a five- 
to ten-year property tax exemption (depending on the 
amount of the property investment), a ten-year exemp- 
tion from municipal taxes, and other exemptions for dis- 
tributed dividends and partnership profits. To qualify 
for these exemptions (for which application can now be 
made until the end of 1963), a business must merely 
make something that Puerto Rico was not able to pro- 
duce before 1947. More than 90 per cent of the businesses 


Commonwealth oil refinery on Puerto Rico’s south coast supplies 
gasoline, derivatives, and fuel for electric power plants 
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Sugar and tobacco share cultivated hillside. Land Authority helps 
landless farmers obtain property 


established have received the exemptions. 

Tax advantages are really the frosting on the cake, 
because the firms that have set up plants in Puerto Rico 
are making, on the average, before taxes, about twice as 
much in relation to equity investment and about three 
times as much in relation to sales as similar companies 
in the United States. 

On July 1, 1950 the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration (Fomento) was organized, with three major parts: 
one, devoted to industrial and tourism promotion and 
economic research; another (the Puerto Rico Industrial 
Development Company) devoted to real estate and spe- 
cialized finance matters; and a third that administers 
port facilities. 

Fomento specialists make economic studies, locate plant 
sites, arrange for the construction or alteration of factory 
buildings, assist in financing by private or government 
banks, and provide engineering and marketing assistance 
to new and old enterprises. 

Less than 10 per cent of the $465 million total current 
investment in factories attracted and assisted by Fomento 
is government funds, and this figure is steadily dimin- 
ishing. Government investment consists of factory build- 
ings leased to companies, loans, and equity investment. 
In certain ventures that are necessary but too risky to 
entice private investment (the most recent example is a 
meat packing plant), the government provides the fixed 
capital and a private firm the working capital. 

Not all the businesses that have set up plants have suc- 
ceeded, but considering the fact that many of the ven- 
tures were small, the attrition rate is not great. Of 771 
plants that opened between 1943 and 1959, only 208 
closed. 

Since 1954, efforts to develop locally owned industry 
have been stepped up. Locally owned plants now account 
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for 20 per cent of the number and represent about 12 
per cent of the total private investment. 

The government-owned Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority provides electric power for industrial expan. 
sion. It operates twenty hydroelectric plants and four 
steam plants with an over-all rated capacity of 320,000 
kilowatts. Hydroelectric potential is entirely utilized, pro- 
viding something less than a fifth of present power re. 
quirements. 

What do Puerto Rico’s new factories make? Just about 
everything. Some 35 per cent of the plants are in the 
apparel business and another 12 per cent are engaged in 
textile production. Metal products, machinery, and in. 
struments are made by 15 per cent of the factories, but 
the lack of essential raw materials has made it impractical 
for much heavy industry to develop. 

Cigars, firearms, mops, auto seat covers, flags, furni- 
ture, paper products, books, drugs, chemicals, cosmetics, 
rubber and plastic products of all types (including plas. 
tic eyelashes and plastic boats) , shoes, leather goods, wire 
and wire products, jalousies, water coolers, air condi- 
tioners, appliances (including electric hot-dog cookers), 
phonograph records, television tubes and parts, batteries, 
electrical equipment, slide rules, thermometers, sporting 
goods, toys, artificial flowers, atomizers, zippers, and 
many more items are all made in Puerto Rico. 

Among the many United States firms that have set up 
plants in Puerto Rico are General Electric, Sperry Rand, 
W. R. Grace, Parke Davis, American Can, Sunbeam, and 
Phelps Dodge. Plants such as these owned by interests on 
the U.S. mainland are usually larger than locally owned 
plants. The former employ an average of about ninety 
persons each, while the latter have an average of forty 
employees. 

Of course, a firm agricultural base was a prerequisite 
to Puerto Rico’s industrialization, and success in agrarian 
reform accounts in part for the island’s economic prog- 
ress. Until 1940, a few large sugar monopolies controlled 
the majority of the lands, paying their cane cutters ten 
cents an hour. On April 12, 1941, an agrarian reform 
law was passed, setting up a Land Authority. 

One of the Land Authority’s first jobs was dusting off 
the 1900 law passed by the U.S. Congress that established 
five hundred acres as the maximum size of farms that 


Light meters and other instruments are produced in quantity here, 
but lack of mineral resources limits heavy industry 
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Cement plant near San Juan takes advantage of Puerto Rico’s limestone and clay. Island produced two barrels of cement per capita last year 


TABLE I 
CHANGING INCOME DISTRIBUTION 
Family Income Per cent of all Families 
(Dollars) 1950 1953 1958-59 
0—1,000 54 42 24 
1,000—2,000 24 37 32 
2,000 and more 22 21 44 
TABLE II 
CONSUMER GOODS IN PUERTO RICO 
1939-40 1951-52 1958-59 
Refrigerators...... 26,972 85,761 178,079 
Television sets..... —_— 22,978 215,624 
Electric stoves. .... 11,776 29,304 
ee 16,800 39,292 74,430 
Private cars....... 15,516 41,171 103,161 


Source: Puerto Rico Planning Board, Bureau of Economics and 
Statistics. 


could be leased or purchased by companies. Once the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld the Land Authority’s right to put 
this old law into practice, there was no need for confisca- 
tion. Owners negotiated with Land Authority officials and 
when values were mutually agreed upon, cash payments 
were promptly made. 

Since then the Land Authority has set up seventy Pro- 
portional Profit Plantations, which cover 34,000 acres, 
employ 12 per cent of the island’s sugar workers, and 
produce 10 per cent of its sugar. The Land Authority 
tents property to the Plantations, and any profit they 
make is distributed annually among all employees in pro- 
portion to their earnings. If a plantation has a loss, not 
ucommon especially in the last three years when weather 
conditions have been unfavorable, the Land Authority 


absorbs the deficit. 

The Land Authority has also developed rural communi- 
ties, establishing public services, churches, schools, health 
facilities, and parks. In nineteen years of existence the 
Land Authority has resettled approximately 50,000 squat- 
ter families on small plots, and it is estimated that only 
fifteen or twenty thousand more parcels need be distrib- 
uted before the squatter problem is eliminated. So far, 
842 carefully screened landless farmers have bought farms 
through the Authority; the average size is fifteen acres, 
the terms 4 per cent interest with payments over a forty- 
year period. 

In the last six years more than 13,000 foreign officials, 
technicians, and students from 126 countries have come 
for conferences, seminars, and International Cooperation 
Administration-sponsored programs dealing with indus- 
trial and agricultural matters and many other fields. 

But Puerto Ricans, and especially Governor Luis Mufioz 
Marin, want to regard industrial and agricultural prog- 
ress not as ends in themselves but as means. “The good 
life” is the goal, and educational and cultural strides in 
the past few years have kept pace with advances in the 
other fields. There are now enough schools for all, and the 
island boasts nearly a 90 per cent literacy rate. The gov- 
ernment has launched a movement called Operation Se- 
renity to keep balance in Puerto Rican life. Serenity’s 
projects include restoration of historic churches, houses, 
and forts, and revival of folklore and old music. The 
Casals Festival, the recently organized Puerto Rico Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Commonwealth Conservatory of 
Music, the Opera, and the Drama Festival have all been 
developed under the program. 

Tomorrow will bring more and more industry to Puerto 
Rico. Planners there predict nearly full employment and 
family incomes averaging around $5,400 by 1975— 
just fifteen years away. The goal is high, but if past ex- 
perience is any indication, they just might reach it. de 
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A Short Story by WALDO LAZO 


] HADN’T DONE anything out of the ordinary on the day 
“that” happened to me for the first time: the same job, 
monotonous and tiring, until five; we had eaten dinner 
at nine in the evening; after a little dessert I had shut 
myself in my study to answer some letters and read a 
novel. I felt tired and planned to go to bed as soon as I 
finished the chapter I was reading. 

It was shortly before midnight when an owl began 
hooting in the crotch of the evergreen oak outside my 
window. I know now that when that strange sound ended, 
my normal life ended as well. 

I looked up. Through the glass I could see nothing but 
shadows. I opened the blinds wide and the cool wind that 
came into the room made me shudder. Almost instantly I 
began to feel an unpleasant sensation—a sort of nausea 
that originated in my innermost being and completely 
upset me. For several seconds | felt uneasy and confused. 
Then the malaise became an itching that tormented my 
whole body, especially my face. I rubbed my face with my 
hand and the annoyance went away. But it returned 
almost instantly, and this time my eyes began to smart 
as if there were pepper in them. I thought that I could 
ease this discomfort by washing my eyes with cold water, 
so I went to the bathroom and turned on the faucet in the 
basin. 

The water made a strange sound as it hit the white 
porcelain surface. 

I realized then that everything seemed different, and 
that all noises sounded strange. I raised my face to look 
at myself in the mirror. Nothing unusual—at first—only 
a pallor that became more marked with each passing 
second. Then my eyes were glued to the mirror, as if 
hypnotized, and although something inside me cried out 
for me to turn my eyes away—perhaps the instinct that 
makes us shy away from horrible things—I didn’t do it. 

I thought I had gone crazy. Desperately, I felt my face. 
Nothing was different to the touch, neither my cheeks, nor 
my lips, nor my eyebrows. But my eyes told me otherwise. 

I plunged’ my head into the washbasin. The cold water 
intensified the trouble. Then I turned on the hot water. 
The warmth felt good, and the unpleasant sensation slowly 
went away. Finally I dared to raise my head. My face 
seemed completely normal. I thought I must have been the 
victim of a hallucination. I breathed a sigh of relief and 
walked unsteadily to my room. 

My wife was sleeping. Quickly, I got into bed. My 
dreaming wife drew close. How pleasant it was to feel the 
warmth of her body so near mine. Later, tiredness over- 
came me and I fell asleep. I slept soundly and peacefully. 

“I must have had a nightmare last night,” my wife said 
to me the next day. “I had a feeling that there was some 
strange being beside me. It scared me so much that I 
didn’t dare put on the light. After a while my fright went 
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away and I turned the lamp on. It was you!” 

“It must have been a dream,” I said, pretending to take 
it as a joke. “I was right beside you all night and I didn’t 
see any strange being.” 

Nothing unusual happened to me that day or the day 
after. On the following night I again felt the sensation that 
had preceded the “change” and I ran to lock myself in the 
bathroom. 

With my eyes fixed on the mirror, I gazed at the hor- 
rible phenomenon that was occurring in my face. At first, 
extreme paleness—the last drop of blood seemed to have 
been consumed; then my face began to disappear: my 
nose, my cheeks, my eyelids, everything. My eyeballs 
floated exposed, showing their white coverings furrowed 
with scarlet blood vessels. The skin, muscles, and flesh of 
my face had disappeared and the bony structure was com- 
pletely visible. However, my muscles and my flesh were 
still there. My trembling hands could feel what my eyes 
couldn’t see. My face had simply become transparent. It 
was the same thing that had happened the previous night. 

My wife knocked on the door. 

“May I come in?” 

“Please wait just a minute, Lucy.” 

What could I do? I couldn’t let her see me in this con- 
dition. My thoughts raced wildly. All the solutions that 
came to me were silly, like escaping through the window 
(we live on the fourth floor), or getting in the tub and 
covering my face with soap. 

“Aren’t you ever coming out?” 

In that desperate moment I remembered what I had 
done the first time and plunged my head into hot water. 
Five minutes later I was able to leave. Lucy gave me an 
icy stare. 

“What were you doing that made you so upset?” 

I didn’t know what to answer. 

When Lucy came to bed I almost didn’t hear her. These 
experiences take so much out of me that I sleep like a log 
after them. Nevertheless, I had a vague impression later 
that someone cried out next to me. 

The next morning, when I was shaving, Lucy came in 
to see me. 

“Last night I really had a strange dream,” she said. “It 
seemed to me that when I opened my eyes, instead of 
seeing you I saw a skull beside me. I screamed and 


_ stretched out my hand to push it away. But when I touched ~ 


it I discovered that it was your face. I realized that I was 
dreaming and closed my eyes. Later, when I opened them 
again I saw you just as you always are.” 

“The next time you dream, Lucy darling, touch me 
without opening your eyes,” I murmured fondly. 

That day was a living hell for me. I was constantly 
struck with the fear that the “change” might take place 
in front of my fellow workers. This worry made it im- 
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possible to concentrate on my work and I kept making 
mistakes. 

At noon we went to have lunch. It was suffocatingly hot, 
and it was refreshing to feel the air conditioning as I 
entered the lunchroom. 

I had no sooner sat down than I realized that “that” 
was going to happen to me. “Excuse me,” I said, and 
hurriedly left the table. I ran to the men’s room and 
turned on the faucets in the basin. There was no hot water. 

In desperation I went into one of the toilet cubicles and 
sat down to wait. Through the wall filtered the murmur of 
conversations, the laughter, and the joy of my fellow 
workers. As the minutes passed the noises were decreas- 
ing, and finally everything was quiet. 

When I returned to my normal state, I went back to the 
lunchroom. My friends had gone. 

“What happened to you, John?” asked Dorita. 

“Nothing, just a little temporary indisposition.” 

Dorita smiled maliciously. 

I decided to see a doctor, and called up Dr. B. Smith, 
who had always cared for me when I was sick. I told him 
that I needed to see him right away. He replied that his 
office was full of people and he couldn’t see me. I insisted 
until he agreed to take care of me. 

“It’s the first time I’ve heard of such a disease,” he said 
after I finished telling him about my misfortune. “You 
say that it seems to break out when you get a current of 
cold air on your face. We'll see!” he mumbled. 

He went to the air conditioner and turned it on. A 
stream of cold air whistled through the grating. “Please 
come over and put your face here,” he said. 

I went closer until I felt the chilly breeze directly on my 
face. Two or three minutes went by and nothing unusual 
happened. “Perhaps it’s not cold enough,” said the doctor, 
as he moved the switch to the top. The tip of my nose 
seemed to be freezing. Smith waited five more minutes 
and then stopped the examination. 

“Sit down, John. It seems to me that your face is com- 
pletely normal.” 

I must have made some gesture of surprise. 

“Don’t you believe me, do you want to look in the 
mirror?” 

“Yes, I believe you.” 

“Tell me, have you been working hard the past few 
days?” 

“Yes, I’ve been working hard.” 

“Well, what you need is a vacation as soon as possible. 
Meanwhile I’m going to prescribe some pills that will help 
you calm yourself.” 

He wrote a strange name on a piece of paper and 
handed it to me. 

“One pill every six hours. In two days you'll be a new 
man.” 

When I left his office I thought that perhaps the strange 
affliction had gone away. That night proved I was mis- 
taken. 

When I went to see Dr. Smith again the following day, 
he frowned and said, “It’s evident that something is 
happening, but I don’t think I can do much to help you. 
You should see one of my colleagues.” 
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He picked up the phone and dialed a number. “Hello, 
Dr. Egg. A patient of mine is suffering from a very strange 
sickness. I think you’re used to treating cases like this. 
Do you want me to send him over?” 

He hung up the receiver and wrote out an address. “You 
can go and see him right now, if you want. Good luck!” 

On the door to Dr. Egg’s office a little bronze plate 
said “Dr. H. Egg. Psychiatrist.” 

Dr. Egg listened to me calmly, with an attitude of 
studied understanding. 

“T can’t go on living this way. Do you understand, 
doctor? I live in constant fear of being transformed into 
a monster.” 

“We all have a monster inside us,” the physician com. 
mented gently. “Tell me, how are your relations with your 
wife . . . with your father . . . with your mother?” 

I realized that he didn’t believe anything that I had 
told him. It made me so angry that my face flushed and 
I began to perspire. I felt the urge to strangle the psy- 
chiatrist. 

“It’s hot, isn’t it?” he asked, and in a gesture of 
courtesy he got up and opened the window behind him. 

The breeze that had been blowing the clouds and shak- 
ing the leaves on the trees rushed into the room. How 
wonderfully cooling it was! 

Dr. Egg continued asking me details about my child. 
hood and adolescence. Suddenly he turned pale and his 
face became the picture of terror. 

“Do you believe me now, Dr. Egg?” In spite of my 
plight, I broke out laughing. 

“Please don’t laugh,” stammered the psychiatrist, as 
pale as a ghost. 

His hand shook as he picked up the phone. “Hello, 
Smith? Can you come over? Yes, right now!” 

Not even ten minutes had passed when I heard the door 
open. Smith’s voice came from behind me: “What's 
wrong?” 

I turned around suddenly. Dr. Smith’s eyes opened 
wide. He opened his mouth as if to scream, but not a 
sound came out. 

In the two hours that followed I had to endure all sorts 
of examinations and questions. They touched me, looked 
at me, and consulted each other. They finally decided to 
call the famous Dr. Neutrino, and when he arrived the 
examinations began all over again. After many long de- 
liberations and consultations they agreed as to the proba- 
ble cause of my misfortune: the day before my first trans- 
formation I had received a dose of gamma rays while | 
was irradiating some mice. It hadn’t lasted longer than a 
fraction of a second, but the photographic plate that all 
of us in that kind of work carry on our chests had regis- 
tered the intensity of the charge. Two days earlier I had 
taken the small amount of radioactive iodine that is pre- 
scribed for those who are to have an examination of the 
thyroid gland. On top of all this, the doctors noted, I had 
been taking an anti-rheumatic drug call phenyl-ethyl- 
methyl-pyridyl. The combination of all these factors had 
caused my malady. Dr. Neutrino, one of the most out- 
standing specialists in rare diseases, concluded that | 
might get better with the passing of time, or at least not 
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get any worse. Egg and Smith agreed with the verdict. 

“I must present this case to the Medical Society,” said 
the specialist excitedly. “The sickness will be known as 
‘Neutrino’s Disease’ and will immortalize my name.” 

Dr. Smith cleared his throat. “Don’t you think it could 
be called “‘Smith’s Malady’?” 

“Not at all,” thundered Dr. Egg. “This is going to be 
known as ‘Egg’s Disorder.’ You must not forget that I 
was the first to witness the patient having an attack of 
this sort.” 

The voices grew louder and the heat of the argument 
apparently gave me the stimulus I needed to return to my 
normal state. I got up and went toward the door. 

They became quiet as if spellbound. “Where are you 
going?” the three voices asked in chorus. 

“Home. Listen to me, gentlemen. I don’t want to ruin 
my life by exposing it to a lot of publicity. Therefore, I 
beg you please to keep this a professional secret, as you 
are obligated to do. If you know of some treatment that 
might return me to normal, give it to me and I will be 
grateful. If not... 

“Sit down, please.” The doctors resumed their tone of 
perfect friendliness. 

We talked awhile. Dr. Smith asked me to keep him 
informed about everything that happened to me. Neutrino 
and Egg showed equal interest, and they all smiled at me 
in a charming way. 

The following day, my wife asked me to go to the 
supermarket. I was putting the items in the cart when I 
felt “that” coming on. I left everything and ran outside. 
The cashier thought I was a thief and pushed the alarm. 

I jumped in my car and started it. A man came toward 
me, driving in the opposite direction. When he saw me, he 
let go of his steering wheel and covered his eyes with his 
hands. I heard the smash of his car crashing against 
another that was parked. 

Traffic wasn’t heavy. I wanted to speed up but I 
couldn’t, because a woman driving ahead of me wouldn’t 
let me pass. In the back seat of her car two children were 
playing. I began to honk the horn, and they looked at me. 
Their sweet little faces became disfigured with terror. 

Driving as skillfully as I knew how, I drew alongside 
the woman’s car, and yielding to a perverse impulse I 
tooted the horn. When she turned her face and saw me 
she let out a heart-rending shriek. 

I continued my desperate race. Trees flew by on both 
sides. After a little while, when I looked in the mirror, I 
saw that my face was back to normal. At the same time I 
heard the police siren, and pulled over to the side of the 
street. 

Two policemen came up to me. “Where were you going 
in such a hurry?” Their eyes searched me and my car. 

“Home, of course. Why did you stop me?” 

The sergeant who was interrogating me scratched his 
head. “Look here,” he said. “Four people have said that a 
1958 red convertible was being driven by a skeleton. They 
were so excited that, even though we didn’t believe it, we 
decided to investigate.” 

“How can people say things like that? A skeleton in my 
car? Incredible! I hate skeletons! May I go now, officer?” 


When I got home, I was simply terrified. Lucy bawled 
me out for not bringing the groceries. 

“You have to be practical about this,” Dr. Smith ad- 
vised me the next day. “Since it seems you’re not getting 
any better, why don’t you capitalize on the situation?” 

“How?” 

“It’s very simple. Pass yourself off as an illusionist. 
Can’t you see it? “Mr. X, the great magician who can 
transform himself at will.” All the impresarios would 
fight over you.” 

I thought it over. The idea wasn’t so bad after all. But 
how could I tell Lucy? 

The answer came unexpectedly; it was in a passionate 
and poetic moment. Above all, poetic. I was fulfilling my 
duties as a husband. Lucy trembled with pleasure in my 
arms. Suddenly she began to cry out. This surprised me. 
Lucy was passionate but never carried things to that ex- 
treme. I wanted to kiss her. As I drew my face close to 
hers, she became completely hysterical. 

Then I realized that this sort of excitement produced 
the same effect on me as cold. 

Lucy never forgave me. I explained it to her twenty 
times. She insisted that my attitude had been boorish and 
cruel. There was no way I could convince her. She left me. 

The next morning she came with her mother to get her 
things. They didn’t even speak to me. From time to time 
my mother-in-law threw me glances full of indignation and 
fear. 

“You see,” said Dr. Smith, “the best thing you can do 
is follow my advice. Do as I say! Once you are rich they 
will forgive everything because, after all, the only thing 
you did was to show what’s inside of you. Only million- 
aires are allowed this sort of eccentricity. As a matter of 
fact, some of them have very ugly things inside of them. 
But the magic of money changes everything. Believe me! 
I know a theater agent who can make you famous over- 
night.” 

No sooner said than done. They presented me in a show 
that produced a sensation in every city that we visited. 
At a prearranged signal they beamed a blast of cold air 
at me and I was transformed. Then they blew warm air 
on me. It seemed just like magic! 

The makers of Vigorini vitamins hired me to appear on 
a television show they called “Before and After.” In the 
“before” part of the program I appeared taking vitamins 
manufactured by a competitor and, of course, my bones 
became exposed. After, they made me swallow Vigorini, 
and my features were restored as if by magic. 

Thanks to these and other appearances, three years 
later my fortune amounted to four million dollars. So I 
didn’t really mind it when I had to retire from this sort 
of activity because I was losing the mysterious faculty that 
induced my “transformations.” 

Shortly afterward, I was as good as new, a completely 
normal being. At least I thought so, until one day when 
I broke a leg and needed to have an X-ray taken. It was 
impossible—my bones were completely invisible! 

“Wonderful,” said Dr. Smith. “The trouble seems to 
have settled in the bones. Why worry about it? What 
people don’t know won’t hurt them!” @e 
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ROAD 


A Proposal for South 
American Development 


FERNANDO BELAUNDE TERRY 


IF THEIR PLANS for economic development are to be suc- 
cessful, the South American countries must look at their 
problems from a regional, not a narrowly national, point 
of view. It is only just and prudent to think in terms of a 
South American highway program, transcending our na- 
tional schemes. 

For the system of highways and railroads plays two 
vital roles in the process of development of a continent: 
one is communication, and the other is colonization, per- 
mitting the incorporation of new cultivable lands, pro- 
viding both a place for some of the ever-growing popula- 
tion to live in and increased food supplies. Only thus can 
the “geography of hunger” of which Josué de Castro 
wrote be resolved into a geography of abundance. 

The highways man builds must complement rather 
than duplicate the means of travel and transportation 
provided by nature. Let us consider the pre-existing, natu- 
ral communication routes in South America. In the first 
place, the entire land mass is surrounded by ocean. Since 
this assures a means of communication around the pe- 
riphery, coastal roads, like the section of the Pan American 
Highway that runs along the Pacific coast, are not really 
those it is most urgent to build, although they have 
already cost several governments a great deal of money. 
There are other routes that should have priority. The 
great river systems of the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the 
Parana form an unfinished network. Some time ago, the 
distinguished Argentine engineer Gabriel del Mazo pro- 
posed building canals to unite these waterways. Despite 
the topographical obstacles that would have to be over- 
come, it is an interesting suggestion. But this project, 
which would be carried out entirely within the lowland 
forest area, would provide communication without meet- 
ing the basic need for colonization of the areas that, 
because of healthful climate and soil fertility, are most 
suitable for settlement—and so urgently needed for the 
exploding population. 

Both of these objectives would be attained by a road 
I have proposed, to be called “The South American 
Forest-Edge Highway,” since, instead of going through 
the middle of the unhealthful, low-lying jungle, it would 
skirt the edge of that “green hell,” taking a level part- 
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way upstream on the rivers. Here, because of the alli- 
tude, the land would offer climatic and ecological advan. 
tages despite the tropical latitudes. 

For 2,500 miles, this highway would cross the easterg 
slopes of the Andes in Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and 
Bolivia, linking points of navigation on the Meta, Ama 
zon, Beni, and Parana Rivers, and providing access to 
the great ocean ports at the Orinoco delta, at Belém, and 
on the River Plate estuary. It would have direct rail con 
nections to the Pacific ports of Antofagasta and Arica, 
Chile, and Matarani, Peru, and only short extensions of 
present rail lines would be needed in Colombia and Ecuaé 
dor to tie it in with ports there. Construction of such a 
road would make an additional 150,000 square miles of 
land available for colonization and cultivation. There is 
not a single South American country that would not beat 
fit, directly or indirectly, from such a route. 

The high forests of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, and’ Co 
lombia all offer very similar conditions. Betweén the 
Amazon plateau and the snow-covered peaks of the 
cordillera there is a whole gamut of climates and soils 
suitable for a variety of crops. The forest resources of 
this region and the mineral and petroleum possibilities 
are well known. Diversified production can be achieved 
by locating the road so that it will serve areas that have 
been selected because their ecological conditions will as 
sure the success of the desired crops or other enterprises. 
For every mile of road built, some 3,500 acres will be 
made accessible. Whatever the cost per route mile may 
be, the cost per acre of new land will be insignificant, 
far less than the selling price of the high forest acreage 
that is now accessible by road. 

The pressing and extremely difficult problem of agrar- 
ian reform will not be solved or simplified unless there 
is a radical increase in usable land. It is not a simple 
question of the redistribution of an abundant commodity; 
something that is in short supply must be multiplied. lt 
must be recognized that, although our continent has 4 
very large area, we lack sufficient arable lands. Among 
others, the case of Peru is dramatic: here, because of 
the large desert areas and the lack of access to most of 
the rich lands, only 1.4 per cent of the territory is at 
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present under cultivation. 

A project like this, that will benefit all the countries 
of South America, should recommend itself to the new 
Inter-American Development Bank as worthy of support. 
It is no secret that very often the South American coun- 
tries have made separate and conflicting requests for 
credit, appearing in the role of competitors instead of 
acting harmoniously as associates concerned with a com- 
mon objective. And, clearly, the mission of the Bank is 
to help us solve our problems on a continental scale. 
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PROPOSED SOUTH AMERICAN 
FOREST-EDGE HIGHWAY 


High Forest 
Mountains 
Colonization Highway 
Railroads 


Canal proposed by 
engineer Gabriel del Mazo 


Such a project as this one would be conducive to a 
spirit of unison and fraternal cooperation among all our 
countries. There would not be the competition or the sus- 
picions, the opposition that has sterilized or delayed 
every beneficial recommendation, in short, the negative 
diplomacy of paralysis that has been so harmful to our 
countries. It would elicit, on the contrary, the positive 
and fertile diplomacy of cordial joint action. 

This is the fastest way to achieve the much desired 
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EVARISTO SAN CRISTOVAL 


THE COMPLETE DEFEAT of the Spaniards by the armies of 
liberation led by General Antonio José de Sucre, at 
Ayacucho, Peru, on December 9, 1824, marked, for all 
practical purposes, the end of Spanish power in mainland 
America. But the struggle for independence was kept 
going for more than a year by the indomitable courage 
and tenacity of Brigadier General José Ramon Rodil, 
commander of the Spanish fortresses at Callao, Peru. 
He barricaded himself within the castles with his 2,200 
troops and resolved to hold out at any cost, until rein- 
forcements arrived from Spain or until the Crown gave 
him direct orders to do otherwise. 

Callao, now the last site of Spanish resistance, had 
been one of the first ports in the American countries to 
be fortified, in the face of repeated pirate attacks on 
the galleons that sailed with treasure for the homeland. 
The harbor had been besieged as early as 1615 by George 
Spilbergen for eight days, and for six months in 1624 by 
Jacob Clerk (L’Heremite). The provisional defenses were 
then strengthened by Viceroy Pedro de Toledo y Leyva, 
with a stout wall and fine bronze artillery cast in Lima. 
But the thirteen bastions, along with almost everything 
else in Callao, fell before the force of the terrible earth- 
quake of October 28, 1746. The then Viceroy, José 
Antonio Manso de Velasco, lost no time in ordering a 
new and better fort built, designed by Luis Godin, pro- 
fessor of mathematics of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
in Paris. Excavation for the stronghold began in January 
1747, and work continued on into the administration of 
the next Viceroy, Manuel de Amat, reaching completion 
in 1774. 

There were three separate forts in the sturdily built 
structure: San Miguel, San Rafael, and San Felipe (also 
known as San Fernando). The last two were connected. 
When finished, the pentagonal San Felipe was called the 
Real Felipe (for King Philip V). Largest of the three, 
it had a perimeter of nearly a mile. 
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Bombardment of Callao by Lord Cochrane’s Liberation Squadron, 
1821, during War for Independence 


The Real Felipe served the Spaniards not only as 4 
military strong point, but also as a prison, where all cap- 
tured patriots who had been fanning the fire of insurrec- 
tion were confined. In November 1816 the prisoners were 
reported to number nearly six hundred, including civilian 
exiles from various American countries as well as officers 
and soldiers. 

Before Rodil appeared on the scene, the Spanish forces 
had surrendered the Callao forts on September 19, 1821. 
General San Martin had ordered a siege of the port im- 
mediately following the Peruvian Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 28, and while General Las Heras kept 
up the pressure by land, Lord Cochrane. blockaded the 
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harbor to prevent food or supplies from being brought 
in. Left on their own when a relief party failed to reach 
them, the besieged forces gave up and were allowed to 
leave with military honors. 

The nationalists quickly renamed the forts: The Real 
Felipe became the Castillo de la Independencia; San 
Miguel, the Castillo del Sol; and San Rafael, the Cas- 
tillo de Santa Rosa. The individual batteries likewise re- 
ceived new patriotic names. 

But on February 5, 1824, there was a mutiny in the 
forts. One of a group of Spanish officers then imprisoned 
there, Colonel José Maria Casariego, persuaded two ser- 
geants, Damayo Moyano and Nicolas Oliva, to lead the 


uprising. He promised them their back pay, better ra- 
tions, and promotions. They enlisted other soldiers in the 
enterprise. The commander and other officers of the gar- 
rison were arrested, Casariego assumed command of the 
post, the Spanish officers who had been held prisoner 
were restored to their ranks, and Oliva was made a colonel 
and Moyano a brigadier general. Those of the Peruvian 
troops who protested were imprisoned or executed. 

One soldier of the garrison did preserve its honor in 
the face of the unpatriotic scheme: Antonio Ruiz, nick- 
named El Negro Falucho, who had come to Peru with 
General San Martin’s army of liberation. He was shot 
when he refused to lower the Peruvian flag and run up 
the Spanish banner. 

After the battle of Ayacucho, General Simén Bolivar, 
the Liberator, decided to put an end to the Spanish re- 
sistance at Callao. He issued a supreme decree on January 
2, 1825, declaring that Rodil, whom General José Canterac 
had named governor there, and his supporting troops no 
longer enjoyed the rights of belligerents under interna- 
tional law. It prescribed severe penalties, up to death, for 
anyone who gave the stubborn commander support or 
help of any kind. Before making this decision, Bolivar 
tried in vain to convince Rodil that resistance was useless. 
Rodil wouldn’t recognize the surrender at Ayacucho. With 
rash boldness he told Bolivar of his unshakable resolution 
to stand fast and outlast a long siege. And a long siege it 
was to be. To prepare for it, the Liberator designated as 
chief of the blockade General Bartolomé Salom, who had 
distinguished himself in the campaigns at Bombona and 
Pichincha, and in the pacification of Pasto and Quito. 

Rodil shut himself up inside the walls of the fortress 
and severed all communication with the outside world. 
Many wealthy families and members of the nobility sought 
asylum there: Marshal José Bernardo de Tagle and his 
wife; the Counts of San Juan de Lurigancho, Fuente 
Gonzalez, and Castején; and General Juan de Berindoaga, 
Count of San Donas. The last made his escape from the 
besieged citadel, but he was captured in the country by 


Plan of Real Felipe Fort, center of stronghold where Spanish forces 
withstood siege for 374 days 
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Brigadier General José Ramon Rodil, commander of Spanish 
holdouts at Callao 


patriots, tried by a military court, and executed in thé 


Plaza de Armas in Lima on April 15, 1826. 

Meanwhile, food supplies were dwindling at the for- 
tress, and scurvy began to take a heavy toll among the 
people inside. The situation grew critical, but Rodil re- 
tained his indomitable attitude. Every day the meager, 
miserable food that remained had to be rationed further. 
The hardships were unbearable. They ate meat from bony 
horses, dogs, and even rats. Rumblings and plots of con- 
spiracy against the governor of the post began, but Rodil 
was not bothered in the least. He discovered the plotters 
and grumblers through his system of espionage and 
promptly had them shot. He adopted measures of extreme 
cruelty for which there is no name. Since some of the 
alleged conspirators who had been condemned to death 
wanted to receive their final spiritual guidance. Father 
Mariluz of the Fathers of a Good Death was called in. 
Rodil tried to make him reveal the secrets of the confes- 
sional, which the poor priest, in all dignity and respect 
for his holy obligations, obstinately refused to do. His 
firm resolve cost him his life at Rodil’s order. Thus Rodil 
had set himself outside the laws of humanity and of 
civilization. He responded with supreme indifference and 
glacial coldness to the cries and moans of pain of the 
dying. At the most crucial moments and in the most dan- 
gerous situations he would declare, referring to the pos- 
sibility of surrender: “First we shall die, then we shall 
see.” 
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General Bartolomé Salom, who led the besieging Peruvian troops 


Rodil’s aim, in meting out swift punishment, was to 
nip in the bud any movement of insubordination that 
might disturb his plans for resistance. His true gallego 
tenacity was evident in these horrible hours through which 
his command was passing. Never did he have the slightest 
idea of surrendering. He was confident that any moment 
reinforcements would arrive from Spain, reinforcements, 
of course, that never came. When he was informed of the 
capitulation at Ayacucho, he replied: “Are you trying to 
trick me? Let those who let themselves be defeated sur- 
render.” And he stuck to what he said with all temerity. 
In an effort to end this situation, which was growing more 
inhumane every day, General Salom on July 15, 1825, 
sent Rodil a proposal for an honorable surrender of the 
besieged forces. Its second paragraph read: 


As I break the silence that we have so far observed, two sentiments 
are struggling in my heart: glory and humanity; the first of these 
we must both fulfill, but the second is entirely up to you, for, 
having already carried out their military duties to the full, those 
troops and the civilians deserve a better fate and the chance to 
enjoy tranquilly the sweets offered us by the peace that reigns in 
the country. 


Rodil’s reply was a resounding one: 


If you and I respect the same laws of war, the seven reasons that 
you cited for my surrender in your note of the day before yesterday 
seem neither collectively nor individually sufficient to warrant my 
acceptance of your request and still protect my honor and assure 
compliance with my sacred duties. I believe that you would feel 
the same way if you were in a position to judge it prudently, as! 
am. Neither you nor anyone else should feel authorized to induce 
me to commit a military crime, because although my rightful 
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sovereign might be kept from knowing it, my name would justi- 
fiably be stricken from the roll of those who have been heroic 
examples elsewhere. My reply to you is that if the units of the 
blockading force, which you say are so numerous, were put into 
action, I would not have to keep my defending units idle. 


After that, the siege was resumed with new fury. The 
troops and people in asylum within the forts were dying 
of starvation. Only Rodil remained impassive and inflex- 
ible. As a result of epidemics—apparently there was an 
outbreak of typhoid fever—the city without had mean- 
while turned into a repugnant cemetery, full of decompos- 
ing corpses that had not received Christian burial. 

Finally, when Rodil became discouraged because of 
the frequent desertions and deeply hurt by the defection 
of some of his most trusted officers, such as Colonel Rafael 
Montero and Lieutenant Colonel Nicolas Ponce de Leén, 
he decided to open peace negotiations with General Salom 
on January 11, 1826. Now that the problem of how to 
come to an agreement was solved, General Salom desig- 
nated as negotiators the chief of the blockading squadron, 
Juan Illingrot, and Lieutenant Colonel Manuel Llarenas; 
Rodil gave negotiating power to Lieutenant Colonels 
Francisco Duro and Bernardo Villazon. Discussions pro- 
ceeded, and the twenty-nine-article surrender treaty was 
signed at 1 P.M. on January 22, 1826, and ratified by 
Salom and Rodil half an hour later. The following day 
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The text of the treaty shows that the Peruvian negotia- 


F tors acted in the best of faith, without compromising the 
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nation’s interests. The generous terms of the treaty granted 
amnesty and free passage back to Spain to all who had 
been quartered inside the fort, civilian and military alike. 
The officers were permitted to keep their uniforms and 
swords, and the sick and wounded were nursed and 
treated at Peruvian expense. 

As an undying memento of this victory, the conquerors 
were allowed to keep nine flags and a pennant that had 
been found in the fortifications. By order of the Council 
of Government, these trophies were placed in the Cathe- 
dral and the Church of La Merced, with one reserved for 
the government of Colombia, whose sons distinguished 
themselves in the campaign in Peru. 

So ended this epic of the Real Felipe fortress, which 
saw so much of our history unfold. The famous siege, 
which will always occupy a prominent place in the annals 
of the war for South American independence, was of truly 
heroic proportions. Rodil’s impetuosity and courage never 
faltered; only ingratitude and perfidy were able to make 
him yield. To add to his troubles, the women who had 
taken refuge in the fort worked against him. Tradition 
has it that General Salom’s troops approached s0 close to 
the fortifications in their sallies that those within could 
hear them shout: “To Lima, girls, for the fatherland will 
fatten you and put color in your cheeks!” And this re- 
peated cry undoubtedly encouraged the heroines to per- 
severe in their efforts and hastened the fall of the fort so 
tenaciously defended for 374 days. Be 


HISTORY AND PROGRESS IN AN 
ISOLATED CORNER OF BOLIVIA 


IT NORMALLY TAKES ten hours for the sturdy little yellow 
bus to cover the 114 difficult miles between Villazon, 
Bolivia, on the Argentine border, and Tarija; trouble 
with the bus or road conditions may stretch it to eleven 
or twelve hours (cars can make it in less time). But I 
cannot remember any trip that seemed shorter than this 
one. The journey is through enormous mountains that, 
because the road winds so much, constantly look different. 
One minute our view may be dominated by a colossal 
brick-colored hill, but a moment later, after the bus rounds 
a sharp curve, the sheer red wall has moved to one side, 


to open up a wide panorama that may stretch five miles, 
or twenty-five, or fifty. 

There are mountains of all sizes, seemingly piled one 
on top of the other—greenish-blue, black, brown, blue, 
red, and green mountains. Before one has a chance to 
appreciate the full majesty of the scene the vehicle has 
had to turn again and the view is once more different: 
at the right, practically grazing the bus, there is a nearly 
vertical rocky wall composed of multi-colored strata in 
oblique patterns; and to the left, just one step from our 
wheels, there is an abyss five hundred or one thousand 
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feet deep that is just the continuation of that wall. Our 
road is no more than a miserable spiral scratch that man 
has carved on the surface of these immense, abrupt hills. 
It twists and twines in reckless curves as it climbs and 
drops. We see more mountains, narrow valleys, giant 
cacti, waterfalls, and humble, lonely stone huts. 

Thank goodness the last few miles of the trip are on 
level ground, in the wide valley of the Guadalquivir 
River. In the greenness of the valleys the traveler can re- 
gain his composure, after being enthralled by so many 
multi-colored hills, so much clear blue sky, and so many 
small villages nestled among the giant peaks. 

The road from Villazén—a part of the Pan American 
Highway system—is the best, shortest, and most com- 
fortable one to Tarija from the outside world. There is 
no railroad line, and there are no plans for building one. 
The place is so isolated that you don’t have to be an 
engineer or an economist to understand why. 

Tarija (1950 population: 16,869) has had little chance 
to market its products outside the immediate region. Its 
only industries are a beer factory and a soap and candle 
plant, and a sawmill is now being started. The main 
economic activity is raising crops for local consumption; 
corn, green vegetables, wheat, potatoes, and grapes all 
thrive in the fertile soil of the valley. 

Some years ago a good portion of the streets in the 
city’s 119 square blocks were paved, and the plazas and 
streets are kept very clean. Most of the houses are humble 
and aging, but some modern buildings have been built, 
including the Central Bank of Bolivia, the Town Hall, 
and the Municipal Library. The most outstanding public 
works project is the very modern Avenida Costanera, a 
broad boulevard that gracefully flanks the curves of the 
Guadalquivir. It is a road that invites one to stroll and 
complements the vista of mountains, river, and town. 

The Villa of San Bernardo of the Frontier of Tarixa 
was so named in honor of Francisco Tarija (or Tarifa, 
according to some historians), who discovered the region 
in 1545. It was founded July 4, 1574, by Viceroy Luis 
Fuentes y Vargas as a stronghold against the ferocious 
Chiriguano and Tomata Indians. The Chiriguanos have 
disappeared from this area, but the fusion of the Tomatas 
with the Spaniards produced the chapaco type. The 
chapacos, the rural element of the zone, speak a Spanish 
with few Aymara or Quechua words, and also differ 
physically from the rest of the Bolivians. 

The Tarijans are famous for their catalytic role in 
the history of the region. They have actively and stub- 
bornly participated in political struggles, beginning early 
in the nineteenth century when Spanish America was 
awakening to emancipation. 

Control of Tarija had been disputed by the upper and 
lower provinces it bordered ever since its foundation. 
Charcas (also known as Upper Peru and Chuquisaca), to 
which Tarija was assigned, had been attached to the 
Viceroyalty of Peru until 1776, when it was joined to 
the newly created Viceroyalty of La Plata. But in 1807 a 
toyal decree provided that the Tarija district be with- 
drawn from the Archbishopric of Charcas and placed 
under the civil and religious jurisdiction of the Bishop 


Produce overflows Tarija’s modern market building, and many 
vendors spread their wares out on the sidewalk 


Panoramic view of the town, with brewery in foreground, one of 
town’s few factories 


of Salta. Although this would seem a matter of slight 
importance, the measure was ill received by the Tarijans. 
They refused to be incorporated into what a few years 
later would become part of the new republic of Argen- 
tina. But by now they did not consider themselves part 
of Upper Peru either, so they chose a surprising alterna- 
tive: they declared themselves independent. So, if we may 
ignore for a moment the norms and formalities of inter- 
national law, we could say that Tarija was the first ter- 
ritory in South America to emancipate itself from Spain. 
The city governed itself, through its elected cabildo or 
town council, and organized its own administration, econ- 
omy, and even armed forces, which defended its authority 
in the endless battles with the savage hordes of the Chaco, 
as Luis Pizarro has recorded. 

“Tarija lived in constant warfare,” wrote the historian 
Bernardo Trigo. “The rifle, battle axe, and gunpowder 
were inseparable home companions of the chapaco dur- 
ing the fifteen years of war.” For although they consid- 


ered themselves free from Spain, the Tarijans felt more 
closely linked than ever to the other people who were 
still subjugated. When the Revolution of 1810 broke out 
in Buenos Aires, Tarija contributed a strong division to 
the liberating army that left for the north under the com- 
mand of Balcarce. That contingent fought valiantly, 
shoulder to shoulder with the Argentine army, at Cota- 
gaita, Suipacha, and Huaqui. Some even attribute the 
victory at Suipacha to the bravery of the Tarijans. 

Later, they did not have to go so far to earn the laurel 
of victory. There was perhaps no zone more feared or 
more attacked by the Spanish than Tarija. The most 
battle-wise troops, commanded by famous generals like 
La Serna, Pezuela, Olafieta, and Alvarez, were hurled 
against this “little republic,” as it was called. However, 
the Spanish could not reconquer this strategically located 
zone. 

Tarija also participated in the intricate, interminable 
struggles against internal and external foes in the fol- 
lowing years. Many caudillos of the region organized 
their own groups of mountain cowboys to serve in the 
tenacious guerrilla bands of liberation led by Giieme and 
Belgrano. José Eustaquio Méndez, an illiterate caudillo 
known as “El Moto Méndez” because his left hand was 
missing, won the respect of all for his courage. General 
Belgrano named him a Lieutenant Colonel, and a few 
years later Simén Bolivar himself promoted him to 
Colonel. 

The city’s cultural heritage is as rich as its military his- 
tory. Tarija has had more than its share of poets, artists, 
authors, historians, political pamphleteers, and publi- 
cists. As early as 1817, during the war for independence, 
amidst the chaos and lack of communications, without 
even a printing press, a man named Cecilio Trigo felt the 
urge to publish a newspaper—clear evidence of the in- 
tellectual interests of the populace. It is easy to imagine 
what happened when the government donated a printing 
press in 1860. 

El Condor de Bolivia was the first purely Tarijan news- 
paper, and urged on the community’s progressive spirit. 


Social Club is at left in this view, Police Headquarters at right 


Chunchos, devotees of St. Roch, dance to sound of drums and long 
trumpets in saint’s procession 


Since then there has been an unbroken succession of men 
like D’Arlach, Paz, Campero, Trigo, del Carpio, Pizarro, 
O’Connor, Avila, Saracho, and many others who have 
given and are giving their home town political, historical, 
satirical, and educational literature, as well as music and 
poetry. 

Intellectually, El Pueblo of Tarija was Bolivia’s leading 
newspaper in the period 1875-80. When its publishers, 
Luis and Domingo Paz, were imprisoned for opposing 
the government, another paper with the same fighting 
spirit, La Estrella de Tarija, joined the fray. A few years 
later there emerged another periodical of a quality you 
would scarcely expect in such a remote community, E£] 
Ideal. Its editors, J. M. Suarez, Leocadio Trigo, and L. 
Echazu, were so militantly progressive that they were ex- 
communicated in May 1901. 

But it is not only with the sword and with the pen 
that Tarijans have demonstrated their extraordinary abil- 
ity. Who would imagine that this little town, which today 
has only about eighteen thousand residents, would have 
a thriving Society of Geography and History, a Philhar- 
monic Society (whose many performances have been ex- 
clusively for charity), a Fine Arts Circle, and a Drama 
School. It is also a pleasant surprise to find a two-story 
Municipal Library, with the first floor always full of 
young chapacos reading. The library has eleven thousand 
volumes and is well run. 

Tarija also has its own university. Founded in 1886, 
the Juan Misael Saracho University has schools of law 
and political science, economics and finance, dentistry, 
nursing, agriculture, and business, and a normal school 
for primary teachers. 

In such an unusual town, it is not unexpected that the 
people should have certain characteristics that are all 
their own. Here one rarely finds the bronze-colored faces 
so common elsewhere in Bolivia, even in the crowded 
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market. The features and complexion of the average 
Tarijan more or less resemble those of southern Euro- 
peans or Levantines. But there is actually wide variation 
in color and in national types, ranging from the wide- 
eyed, intelligent Lebanese to the girl with big golden 
braids, the prototype of “Gretchen.” People from all over 
the globe, and their children and grandchildren, live in 
harmony in Tarija with the now peacefu) descendants of 
the warlike gauchos. The most dynamic mayor, and the 
one who consequently held power in the city longer than 
any one else, was a man from Palestine. All the inhab- 
jtants have an air of calm and dignity, mutual respect, 
healthy conservatism, and resignation to the inevitable. 

While some are busy cultivating the fertile land of the 
Guadalquivir Valley (nowhere have we tasted more de- 
licious corn), others keep Tarija’s stores full of an amaz- 
ing variety of merchandise: Danish porcelain, Swiss choc- 
olate, fabrics from the United States and Japan, Peruvian 
condensed milk, German books, and Swedish scissors. 
Surprisingly few Argentine articles are for sale here, but 
some butter, perfume, and notions come across the 
border. 

Along with the natural friendliness and modesty of the 
people goes a markedly religious attitude, although Ca- 
tholicism here is infused with customs that are not pre- 
cisely Christian. Foremost among Tarija’s numerous 
churches, in terms of both architecture and religious 
hierarchy, is the Cathedral of San Roque (St. Roch) 
named for the city’s patron saint. The churches are al- 
ways crowded, but on special religious holidays they 
overflow and offer joyous and colorful spectacles. The 
chapacos wear dark red ponchos, thick flannel trousers, 
sandals with silver buckles, broad-brimmed hats, and silk 
kerchiefs around their necks. The women, some of whom 
are very attractive, invariably wear flowered silk shawls. 
Several skirts are usually worn at the same time; they 
are made of rayon or silk in strong, brilliant colors. The 
blouses, also violently polychromatic, are light and 
adorned with lace and ribbons. 

The religious attitude of the common people is also 
evident outside the churches, in activities such as the 
nino (child) processions. These are small parades of a 


Although town was originally dedicated to St. Bernard, St. Roch is 
its patron. His parish proudly displays its banner 


private or family nature. A figure, generally a little doll, 
is seated amidst trinkets made of tissue paper, artificial 
flowers, and glass beads, and placed on an improvised 
cross. Two persons move alongside this portable altar 
carrying large bouquets of flowers or unusually beauti- 
ful cornstalks. A band follows, its size depending on the 
financial status of the family organizing the celebration. 
Essential elements of the band are a bass drum, a small 
drum, and a flute. Whether it is large or small, its per- 
formance is the same: it plays the same four happy songs 
for as long as the procession lasts. This in turn depends 
on the number of friends and relatives who are taking 
part, and on how many houses in the neighborhood the 
nino is to honor with brief stops. The most picturesque 
part of these processions is their advance guard: boys 
and girls of five to fifteen years skipping or jumping for- 
ward and backward in perfect discipline and order, as a 
form of adoration. 

More solemn and traditional is the procession of San 
Roque. On the first Sunday in September, the saint’s 
statue, richly dressed and adorned with bright trinkets, 
is paraded through the streets of the city, while women 
throw flowers from the balconies. Chunchos, devoted fol- 
lowers of the saint who are dressed in lively colors and 
wear feathered turbans and cloth veils, dance in front 
of the statue in homage to their patron. They mark each 
step with their heads, either pressed down on their chests 
or thrown back as if in ecstasy, while their hands strum 
a dry sound from a crude four-stringed instrument. 

Customs such as the nifo, the performance of the 
chunchos, and decorating dogs with colored ribbons for 
the San Roque observance seem strangely quaint in a 
city that is so decidedly progressive. It is just one more 
amazing aspect of Tarija. 

All in all, these words written by a Spaniard in 1798 
seem still to hold true: “I can’t think of words to describe 
the beautiful valley of Tarija; the clear, serene sky; the 
rich, fertile fields; the abundance of water; and the other 
features that make this country a delightful paradise. In 
all that I have seen, heard of, and read of in both Ameri- 
cas, there is no other province comparable to this coun- 
try, and only fertile Granada can come close to it.” ge» 


Section of Plaza Fuentes. City Hall is at left; building on corner, 
right, is Post Office 
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ered themselves free from Spain, the Tarijans felt more 
closely linked than ever to the other people who were 
still subjugated. When the Revolution of 1810 broke out 
in Buenos Aires, Tarija contributed a strong division to 
the liberating army that left for the north under the com- 


‘mand of Balcarce. That contingent fought valiantly, 


shoulder to shoulder with the Argentine army, at Cota- 
gaita, Suipacha, and Huaqui. Some even attribute the 
victory at Suipacha to the bravery of the Tarijans. 

Later, they did not have to go so far to earn the laurel 
of victory. There was perhaps no zone more feared or 
more attacked by the Spanish than Tarija. The most 
battle-wise troops, commanded by famous generals like 
La Serna, Pezuela, Olafieta, and Alvarez, were hurled 
against this “little republic,” as it was called. However, 
the Spanish could not reconquer this strategically located 
zone. 

Tarija also participated in the intricate, interminable 
struggles against internal and external foes in the fol- 
lowing years. Many caudillos of the region organized 
their own groups of mountain cowboys to serve in the 
tenacious guerrilla bands of liberation led by Giieme and 
Belgrano. José Eustaquio Méndez, an illiterate caudillo 
known as “El Moto Méndez” because his left hand was 
missing, won the respect of all for his courage. General 
Belgrano named him a Lieutenant Colonel, and a few 
years later Simén Bolivar himself promoted him to 
Colonel. 

The city’s cultural heritage is as rich as its military his- 
tory. Tarija has had more than its share of poets, artists, 
authors, historians, political pamphleteers, and _publi- 
cists. As early as 1817, during the war for independence, 
amidst the chaos and lack of communications, without 
even a printing press, a man named Cecilio Trigo felt the 
urge to publish a newspaper—clear evidence of the in- 
tellectual interests of the populace. It is easy to imagine 
what happened when the government donated a printing 
press in 1860. 

El Condor de Bolivia was the first purely Tarijan news- 
paper, and urged on the community’s progressive spirit. 


Social Club is at left in this view, Police Headquarters at right 
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Since then there has been an unbroken succession of men 
like D’Arlach, Paz, Campero, Trigo, del Carpio, Pizarro, 
O’Connor, Avila, Saracho, and many others who have 
given and are giving their home town political, historical, 
satirical, and educational literature, as well as music and 
poetry. 

Intellectually, El Pueblo of Tarija was Bolivia’s leading 
newspaper in the period 1875-80. When its publishers, 
Luis and Domingo Paz, were imprisoned for opposing 
the government, another paper with the same fighting 
spirit, La Estrella de Tarija, joined the fray. A few years 
later there emerged another periodical of a quality you 
would scarcely expect in such a remote community, El 
Ideal. Its editors, J. M. Suarez, Leocadio Trigo, and L. 
Echazu, were so militantly progressive that they were ex- 
communicated in May 1901. 

But it is not only with the sword and with the pen 
that Tarijans have demonstrated their extraordinary abil- 
ity. Who would imagine that this little town, which today 
has only about eighteen thousand residents, would have 
a thriving Society of Geography and History, a Philhar- 
monic Society (whose many performances have been ex- 
clusively for charity), a Fine Arts Circle, and a Drama 
School. It is also a pleasant surprise to find a two-story 
Municipal Library, with the first floor always full of 
young chapacos reading. The library has eleven thousand 
volumes and is well run. 

Tarija also has its own university. Founded in 1886, 
the Juan Misael Saracho University has schools of law 
and political science, economics and finance, dentistry, 
nursing, agriculture, and business, and a normal school 
for primary teachers. 

In such an unusual town, it is not unexpected that the 
people should have certain characteristics that are all 
their own. Here one rarely finds the bronze-colored faces 
so common elsewhere in Bolivia, even in the crowded 
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market. The features and complexion of the average 
Tarijan more or less resemble those of southern Euro- 
peans or Levantines. But there is actually wide variation 
in color and in national types, ranging from the wide- 
eyed, intelligent Lebanese to the girl with big golden 
braids, the prototype of “Gretchen.” People from all over 
the globe, and their children and grandchildren, live in 
harmony in Tarija with the now peacefu) descendants of 
the warlike gauchos. The most dynamic mayor, and the 
one who consequently held power in the city longer than 
any one else, was a man from Palestine. All the inhab- 
itants have an air of calm and dignity, mutual respect, 
healthy conservatism, and resignation to the inevitable. 

While some are busy cultivating the fertile land of the 
Guadalquivir Valley (nowhere have we tasted more de- 
licious corn), others keep Tarija’s stores full of an amaz- 
ing variety of merchandise: Danish porcelain, Swiss choc- 
olate, fabrics from the United States and Japan, Peruvian 
condensed milk, German books, and Swedish scissors. 
Surprisingly few Argentine articles are for sale here, but 
some butter, perfume, and notions come across the 
border. 

Along with the natural friendliness and modesty of the 
people goes a markedly religious attitude, although Ca- 
tholicism here is infused with customs that are not pre- 
cisely Christian. Foremost among Tarija’s numerous 
churches, in terms of both architecture and religious 
hierarchy, is the Cathedral of San Roque (St. Roch) 
named for the city’s patron saint. The churches are al- 
ways crowded, but on special religious holidays they 
overflow and offer joyous and colorful spectacles. The 
chapacos wear dark red ponchos, thick flannel trousers, 
sandals with silver buckles, broad-brimmed hats, and silk 
kerchiefs around their necks. The women, some of whom 
are very attractive, invariably wear flowered silk shawls. 
Several skirts are usually worn at the same time; they 
are made of rayon or silk in strong, brilliant colors. The 
blouses, also violently polychromatic, are light and 
adorned with lace and ribbons. 

The religious attitude of the common people is also 
evident outside the churches, in activities such as the 
nino (child) processions. These are small parades of a 
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private or family nature. A figure, generally a little doll, 
is seated amidst trinkets made of tissue paper, artificial 
flowers, and glass beads, and placed on an improvised 
cross. Two persons move alongside this portable altar 
carrying large bouquets of flowers or unusually beauti- 
ful cornstalks. A band follows, its size depending on the 
financial status of the family organizing the celebration. 
Essential elements of the band are a bass drum, a small 
drum, and a flute. Whether it is large or small, its per- 
formance is the same: it plays the same four happy songs 
for as long as the procession lasts. This in turn depends 
on the number of friends and relatives who are taking 
part, and on how many houses in the neighborhood the 
nino is to honor with brief stops. The most picturesque 
part of these processions is their advance guard: boys 
and girls of five to fifteen years skipping or jumping for- 
ward and backward in perfect discipline and order, as a 
form of adoration. 

More solemn and traditional is the procession of San 
Roque. On the first Sunday in September, the saint’s 
statue, richly dressed and adorned with bright trinkets, 
is paraded through the streets of the city, while women 
throw flowers from the balconies. Chunchos, devoted fol- 
lowers of the saint who are dressed in lively colors and 
wear feathered turbans and cloth veils, dance in front 
of the statue in homage to their patron. They mark each 
step with their heads, either pressed down on their chests 
or thrown back as if in ecstasy, while their hands strum 
a dry sound from a crude four-stringed instrument. 

Customs such as the nifo, the performance of the 
chunchos, and decorating dogs with colored ribbons for 
the San Roque observance seem strangely quaint in a 
city that is so decidedly progressive. It is just one more 
amazing aspect of Tarija. 

All in all, these words written by a Spaniard in 1798 
seem still to hold true: “I can’t think of words to describe 
the beautiful valley of Tarija; the clear, serene sky; the 
rich, fertile fields; the abundance of water; and the other 
features that make this country a delightful paradise. In 
all that I have seen, heard of, and read of in both Ameri- 
cas, there is no other province comparable to this coun- 
try, and only fertile Granada can come close to it.” Be 
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FROM THE NEWSSTANDS 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE INDIANS 


The Quito literary journal Letras del 
Ecuador recently commemorated the 
anniversary of the appearance of a 
book that is still causing wide reper- 
cussions, with this interview with the 
author by Adrian Villagomez. 

Jorge Icaza has just reached the age 
of fifty-three, and his oldest child, 
Huasipungo, is twenty-five. But he 
looks forty, and his first-born is so 
strong and so much alive among 
American novels, that no other work 
has appeared as yet that excels it or 
even compares with it for form and 
emotion in dealing with social prob- 
lems. 

He is, without any doubt, the father 
of the American social novel. He cre- 
ates atmosphere and local color, but 
at the same time delves deeply into 
hidden psychological roots to find the 
redeeming spark in men. 

More than an impressionist, as 
Eugene Garro would have it, he is a 
profound social expressionist, without 
the scatology of many contemporary 
writers. 

A man of short stature and fair skin, 
clean-shaven, heavy, far from looking 
like a steely, fanged author, he looks 
like a high-ranking bureaucrat, well- 
dressed, polished, with a hard-brimmed 
hat and carefully shined shoes. Never- 
theless, in listening to him or reading 
his work, the innocuous impression of 
his physical appearance is displaced by 
the personality, in all its force, of one 
of the great figures in the world of the 
major contemporary Latin American 
novels—Huasipungo, Don Segundo 
Sombra, La Vordgine, Dona Barbara, 
Los de Abajo. 

And his voice, high-pitched and 
brisk, that breaks into a falsetto when 
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he laughs, answers with assurance: 

“I was twenty-eight when I wrote 
Huasipungo. In spite of the enthusi- 
asm with which I worked, I did not 
foresee its future. . . . You call it a 
novel. Many consider it a long short 
story. Others, like Albert Franklin, the 
Harvard critic, describe it as a transi- 
tion between the two. 

“And how do you, as the ate, 
classify it?” 

“It can be either a short novel or 
a long story.” 

“Is the difference a matter of 
length?” 

“No, it has to do with the way the 
action of the narrative is sustained, 
and with how intensely the characters 
live their problem. . . . Modern writers 
have developed the short story to such 
an extent that no one can tell when 
one ceases to be one and becomes a 
novel, or vice versa.” 

“What is the value of Huasipungo?” 

“It places the social problem of our 
rural citizen before the eyes of Latin 
America, in a frank and sincere man- 
ner.” 

“But it seems to me that the prob- 
lem as presented does not have any 
implicit solution.” 


“The solution of Huasipungo is in- 
stinctive rebellion, which must be 
directed and oriented to avoid being 
frustrated.” 

“Didn’t writing this book cause 
political problems for you?” 

“Many. Like many others in Ecua- 
dor, Bolivia, and Peru, it was rejected. 
But its indirect influence was the de- 
cisive factor, with several govern- 
ments, in later bringing about reforms. 
Small, perhaps, but they did occur. 
Unfortunately, the laws that protect 
the rural citizen, although they are on 
the books, in ordinary practice might 
as well not exist.” 

“Then has the Indian regained his 
rights?” 

“Neither now nor before. Our pol- 
icy continues to take no account of 
him. And twenty-five years ago, it was 
worse. The Indian was ignored just as 
the rural cholo or mestizo was. The 
interest in him, or rather in them, was 
born precisely with the literature of 
my generation. There were critics who 
called it “demagogic oratory,” but the 
important thing was that it exposed the 
problem, and forced people to think 
and feel about it.” 

“Ts that how it was?” 


By Apla in Cromos, Bogota 
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“It not only was, it is. The infor- 
mation in the newspapers retells the 
story often enough. The Indian has 
been harassed from all sides for more 
than four centuries: economically, 
biologically, psychologically, socially, 
and culturally. Rebellion was inevita- 
ble. In one spot or a thousand, at 
different times or all at once.” 

“Is there a true Latin American 
literature?” 

“Yes. From poetry to theater, in- 
cluding the novel, the essay, and above 
all the political pamphlet, it has its 
own characteristics. It must be pointed 
out that the literature of our America 
is in the process of formation—is be- 
ginning to be created—in the same 
way that man and geography are being 
molded and taking shape. Do you 
know the Amazon River? Along its 
banks, the countryside is made and 
unmade within a few days, sometimes 
within hours. And the swamps that dry 
out, the volcanoes that rise, and the 
chasms that open wider and wider. 
And man, who lives in this world, 
whether in the city or the country, is 
also being slowly transformed by the 
blending of his blood and of his cul- 
ture. . . . His profile has not been 
thoroughly defined, but deep inside he 
has his own unique and unmistakable 
characteristics. The important thing 
about our literary work is that we 
have begun, for better or worse, to 
universalize his particular forms, and 
his intimate world. When such a thing 
has happened, it is because there exists 
a fitting literary emotion in us and in 
the men of other latitudes.” 

“What are the characteristics of the 
literature of your country?” 

“The conciseness of the dialogue. 
We do it this way because the language 
of men in Ecuador and in America is 
like that. Our laconic speech, in many 
cases, would not be understood in 
Europe, but for expressing our emo- 
tions to each other it is clear and 
meaningful, deep and pleasant, tragic 
and happy, all at once.” 

“What else?” 

“The first thing to be considered 
unique and new is the definite shift 
of emphasis from the individual per- 
sonality—whether classic, romantic, 
materialist, idealist, or European—to 
collective and social problems and emo- 
tions. In addition, there are, or there 
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“At least we agree on one thing, it’s contagious,” from Vistazo, Guayaquil, Ecuador 


are clearly beginning to be, skillful 
differences in technique. For example, 
in syntax. We have succeeded in break- 
ing away from the Spanish form of 
thought, much to the benefit of our 
own mental and emotional structure. 
We speak a Spanish American lan- 
guage, we react in a Spanish American 
way, we must construct our written 
thoughts with expressions that belong 
to our own world.” 

The first edition of Huasipungo 
came out in 1934, from the Imprenta 
Nacional de Quito. In his library the 
author has the various translations: 
Swedish, Italian, Russian, German, 
Czech, Polish, Yiddish, Chinese, 
French, and Portuguese—two editions 
in each of the last two languages. With- 
out counting the clandestine ones, there 
are over fourteen Spanish editions. 

Huasipungo! A milestone in Ameri- 
can literature. With its direct style and 
precise language, it forsakes literary 
preciousness to open the breach, with 
machete blows, to the crude expres- 
sionism of resentments and curses. 


For this reason Huasipungo, twenty- 


five years after it was written, still 
cries out its tragedy from the last page, 
like a cruel reminder of the tradition 
in its message: “Nucanchic huasi- 
pungo!” (Let us defend our home!) 
For in Mexico, in Ecuador, in all of 
South and Central America, the Indian 
is still on the fringe of civilization, is 
still being exploited and killed, and will 
be until the day when, like Andrés 
Chiliquinga, he launches his instinctive 
rebellion to demand his proper social 
and human place; this is the shining 
hope with which Icaza fills the incen- 
diary cry of his characters: “Nucan- 
chic huasipungo!” It is a cry that we 


also must use to defend America, our 
home. 


MONEY GROWS IN TREES 

El Tiempo of Bogota, Colombia, offered 
this account of a reforestation plan that 
it says is as good as money in the bank, 
and maybe better. 

An area of 250,000 acres in the 
region of Sutatausa (Cundinamarca 
Department) will be planted in trees 
and put into production by the first 
corporation to be organized in Colom- 
bia for this purpose. 

The undertaking was decided upon 
by the Committee on Natural Resources 
of the Society of Agriculturalists of 
Colombia, after a study of various 
aspects had been made by Dr. Nemesio 
Urdaneta and General Eduardo Bo- 
nitto. The central idea is to organize a 
reforestation project that will not only 
offer “life insurance with trees,” but 
will also convert barren regions into 
productive acreage. 

The announcements made in these 
pages have aroused considerable inter- 
est throughout the country, and various 
companies and organizations have of- 
fered their economic cooperation. It is 
estimated that a good part of the na- 
tional savings will be channeled in this 
direction. 

General Bonitto gave the discussions 
the benefit of the observations he made 
in Chile, where he represented Colom- 
bia well, and familiarized himself with 
such important subjects as the cultiva- 
tion of pine trees, which in that country 
is the basis of a national trend toward 
investing in tree-growing. 

In only three states, Chile has planted 
600,000,000 pines through a program 
similar to the one about to be started 
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in Colombia. The indispensable raw 
materials will be available for the paper 
mills, and a ready market will be there 
for a lumber industry when there are 
large forests. 

With few modifications, the Chilean 
system can be adapted to our needs on 
these bases: 

A corporation or an enterprise takes 
over a piece of land that is not in use 
because of erosion and sells shares. One 
share is issued for each hectare (2.47 
acres), and is sold for about $23 (cov- 
ering the value of the land), plus about 
eight cents for each tree planted on it. 
This can be paid for in monthly instal- 
ments, over a four-year period, at the 
end of which the shares are exchanged 
for deeds. During this time the corpora- 
tion has planted all the trees, of the 
most suitable variety, that can fit on 
each hectare, and has cared for them 
and protected them. After two years 
the trees are well established, the shares 
have increased in value and may, if 
desired, be sold. By then each hectare 
will have at least one thousand trees, 
with a minimum value of about $3,750; 
the sum may be doubled if conditions 
have been favorable. 

The original outlay is so small and 
the terms so reasonable that a large 
number of professional people, white 
collar workers, and even investors have 
already shown interest in putting their 
savings in such a safe plan because it 
makes it possible to leave their children 
some real capital. 

There is no risk that the shares might 
suffer a drop in value, as ordinary 
stock might, because they represent a 
commodity that becomes scarcer yet 
more necessary every day. Paper fac- 
tories need it for pulp; mines, for sup- 
ports; all types of factories, for boxes 
and crates; this is in addition to the 
great demand for lumber for construc- 
tion throughout the country, and for 
exportation. 


THE AMAZING AMAZONS 


The Conquistadors’ famous legend of 
the Amazons is recounted by Ecuado- 
rian Leopoldo Benitez Vinueza in 
Trabajo, organ of the Ministry of La- 
bor and Social Welfare of Honduras. 


Deep in the interior, almost as far 
as the Andean cordillera, in a cold land 
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where the giant trees of the forest do 
not grow, live the Amazons. They are 
tall and fair. Their hair hangs to their 
shoulders, loose and free like black 
banners waving in the air. Their bod- 
ies, muscular and skilled in the arts of 
war, are clothed in finely woven wool- 
len garments: a short cloak worn over 
one shoulder, and a skirt that girds 
their elastic abdomens and firm hips, 
their hard thighs and legs as strong as 
steel. 

Their foreheads are adorned with 
large crowns of gold and delicately 
colored enamel. These are the only 
ornaments of these sober warriors. 
Other than this distinctive decoration, 
there is no sign of vain ostentation in 
their apparel. But the utensils of the 
leaders are all made of gold, and their 
sumptuous vases are of the same noble 
metal. 

A rigid caste system prevails. The 
noble women live in their high stone 
houses and have gold to waste, while 
the plebeians have wooden utensils and 
clay vessels for cooking their food. 
There is a queen, the Conori, who gives 
orders to the warrior women. They 
have subjected the surrounding tribes, 
and exact tribute from them. Their iron 
rule must be obeyed without question 
throughout the whole forest. 

Their cities are not made of mud 
like the sad cities of the high, cold 
cordillera, nor are they made of cane, 
like the miserable huts of the tropical 
jungles; they are made of stone: sev- 
enty cities with high walls, like for- 
tresses. In their midst rise the temples 
of their god, Caranain, the resplendent 
sun. In the capital city of these belli- 
cose barbarians, where the Conori 
lives, there are five shrines for the wor- 
ship of the sun, solemn sanctuaries 
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raised high above the ground, their 
walls and ceilings decorated with ex. 
quisite paintings and enamels. Inside, 
there are statues of women, done in 
gold and silver, and a great quantity 
of vessels and utensils of the same met- 
als, consecrated to the sun. 

In the dewy fields that surround their 
stony cities there are large flocks of 
the sheep of Peru: the graceful llamas 
with long necks and rounded flanks, 
whose very fine wool is used by the 
Amazons to make the delicate textiles 
with which they cover their powerful 
musculature. Beasts of burden also 
graze there, strange animals with 
notched backs that are used for carry- 
ing goods—camels, according to Fa- 
ther Gaspar de Carvajal [Spanish mis- 
sionary who wrote about the Amazon 
River]. And there are also strange 
beasts resembling horses, but with their 
backs bristling with long hairs, and 
with cloven hoofs instead of resound- 
ing hoofs. 

It is a temperate land, with a pleas- 
ing climate. Trees are scarce, but the 
means of subsistence grow in abun- 
dance or are extorted from the tribv- 
tary tribes. And from nearby saline 
lakes they extract salt, a valued condi- 
ment that is difficult to obtain in the 
vast region of Amazonia. 

Life in their cities is rigidly ordered. 
No man may remain inside the walls 
after sunset; but this does not mean 
that the lady warriors have renounced 
their femininity. Every once in a while 
they set off in pursuit of a tribe of tall 
fair men—perhaps the same ones the 
Spaniards saw in the domain of Aparia 
—and by warfare force them to come 
to their walled stone cities. It is the 
time of love, a sensual interlude, when 
their weapons fall from their hands. 
Afterward, they return the prisoners 
to their remote tribe. To them, men 
represent pleasure and misfortune. 
When the men have left, the women 
resume their proud solitude. 

When the children are born, the 
males are returned dead to the tribe 
of their fathers, but the daughters are 
cared for by their mothers and edu- 
cated for war, according to their harsh 
customs. This is the way they provide 
for the increase of this ferocious group 
who dominate all the neighboring peo- 
ples, keeping them in a state of fear 
and vassalage. 
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RECENT ARGENTINE LITERATURE 
Reviewed by Bernardo Verbitsky 


EsTAMPAS DEL Pasapo, by José Luis Busaniche. Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Hachette, 1960. 902 p. 

Estampas del Pasado (Pictures from the Past) is more 
than a collection of pages from history; it is a new and 
better medium for teaching and learning Argentine his- 
tory. The outstanding Argentine historian José Luis 
Busaniche, although unconventional in his presentation, 
was both learned and astute, as this work clearly shows. 
It is a fitting tribute to his country on the sesquicentennial 
anniversary of its independence. 

Busaniche’s purpose was to assemble contemporary per- 
sonal statements and documents relating to the major 
events of each period between the Conquest and the cen- 
tenary celebration, a technique that has been used in 
France and other countries. The results of his efforts are 
somewhat surprising. He has short excerpts from public 
documents, travelers’ diaries, official decrees, and personal 
memoirs; anecdotes; and selected passages from the works 
of naturalists, geographers, and writers of fiction and non- 
fiction. In this way he has made history move along before 
our eyes. 

Here are the prominent figures and the common people 
of each period, the significant events and episodes that 
illustrate the life and customs of the times—all appear- 
ing in an almost incredibly lifelike manner. History is 
not a dry subject anyway, but this book is exceptionally 
enjoyable. It is not superficial—quite the contrary: It 
teveals the drama of history. The author has translated 
and included many French and English papers that had 
not been published in Spanish before. The sketches and 
photographs add a great deal to this work, which is part 
of the collection El Pasado Argentino (The Argentine 
Past), edited by Gregorio Weinberg. Unfortunately, Bus- 


aniche died shortly after finishing the book last year. 


Et Tanco, EN Su Etapa pe Musica Proniipa, by José 
Sebastian Tallon. Buenos Aires, Instituto de Amigos del 
Libro Argentino, 1959. 88 p. 


José Sebastian Tallon, who died in 1954, published only 
two books. Both were in verse: La Garganta del Sapo 
(The Frog’s Throat) and Las Torres de Nuremberg (The 
Towers of Nuremberg), the latter being a collection of 
children’s poems perhaps unequaled in its field in Spanish. 
He had left much unpublished material, among which was 
found the manuscript for this volume that was published 
posthumously. The tango, the most lively and energetic 
popular creation of Buenos Aires, has perhaps never been 
analyzed so deeply and fully as Tallon has done here. 
There are certain genuine creators of the tango, but there 
have been a host of minor composers who have tried to 
exploit the form. If the tango has not always fared well 
even when performed by our best interpreters, it is be- 
cause when dealing with the “philosophy of the tango” 
large-scale delirium seems the norm. Such is not the case 
with this notable poet’s penetrating essay. It is not a flight 
from reality, full of the common sentimentality that for 
some is inherent in the tango. Nor is it full of pretentious 
soaring to supposed heights, so common to many of our 
thinkers. This study is really reality (pardon the re- 
dundancy), produced by one who knows it well. 

This work proves that the essay can be a creative 
medium. The author uses the skill of a good novelist to 
describe types and to create atmosphere, and the ap- 
proach of a sociologist to record lucidly the artistic mani- 
festation of the tango, within the environment where it 
evolved. 

The powerful essay comes alive as it recalls the city 
and its sections as they were prior to the first decade 
of this century. 
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How can one read Tallon’s posthumous message with- 
out being moved, realizing that in his final years he 
wrote as a recluse voluntarily chained to his desk, creat- 
ing pages like these for posterity, and realizing also that 
the lack of the natural ambition to publish them in no 
way diminished the great dignity of his style and his 
demand for perfection? José Tallon’s last years are a 
solid symbol of all our literary life. 


CUENTOS DEL LiTorRAL, selection and prologue by Rosa 
Troiani. Buenos Aires, Direccién de Cultura del Ministerio 
de Educacién, 1959. 156 p. 

The Argentine provinces of Entre Rios, Corrientes, 
and Santa Fe comprise the region known as the Litoral. 
All three border the Parana River. The first, as the name 
suggests, and the second, lie between two rivers: the 
Parana and the Uruguay. They have common geographic, 
social, and human characteristics that are recorded in 
the region’s history and reflected in its literature. 

The author of the prologue discusses the literary sig- 
nificance of regionalism and indicates the regional char- 
acteristics that may be found in that part of the country. 
She has included stories by the following authors: Mateo 
Booz, Alcides Greca, Justo P. Saenz, Gaston Gori, Luis 
Gudifio Kramer, Velmiro Ayala Gauna, S. R. Briggiler, 
L. Chizzini Melo, Santiago Bianchetti, Amaro Villanueva, 
Diego R. Oxley, Rodolfo Vinacua, Hugo Mandén, José 
Luis Vittori, Juan José Manauta, L. F. Oribe, Osvaldo 
Seiguerman, José Maria Paolantonio, Juan José Saer, 
and Juan M. Vigo. 

Good judgment was shown in selecting new writers 
such as Mandén and Vinacua to appear along with 
Gudiio Kramer and other proven veterans. Despite the 
inevitable objections to anthologies, the inclusion of 
stories by the recently deceased Mateo Booz and Alcides 
Greca and the fact that one previously unpublished story 
appears confirm the impression that this one achieves 
its purpose. The most important feature of this selection 
is its bringing to light of some good stories that were 
hardly known outside the locale and were very nearly 
lost in books that have not been widely circulated. There 
are good stories and very good stories in this work, and 
they should be read throughout Argentina. They might 
well be reprinted in newspaper literary sections and in 
popular magazines. Readers would certainly enjoy them. 
Thus Cuentos del Litoral calls attention to the old obstacles 
that stifle the dissemination of works by the Argentine 
authors who write of our reality, our problems, and our 
human types. This book shows that Argentine literature 
exists, and it is not redundant to say so in this country— 
or in the Hemisphere—where so many are prone to ignore 
it. 


Historia DE LA LITERATURA ARGENTINA (Volume Two), 
edited by Rafael Alberto Arrieta. Buenos Aires, Editorial 
Peuser, 1959. 444 p. 

Rafael Alberto Arrieta, who has edited this history 
of Argentine literature, is the author of more than half 
of the second volume—the sections entitled “Esteban 
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Echeverria y el Romanticismo en el Plata,” “Las Letras en 
el Destierro [Letters in Exile],” and “José Marmol, Poeta 
y Novelista de la Proscripcién.” 

Although it is too early to give an opinion about the 
whole work (four more volumes are planned), it seems 
that these chapters by Arrieta are outstanding in terms 
of organization and style. Previously, when reviewing a 
book of T. S. Eliot’s essays, we expressed the hope that 
their quality would influence our Argentine critics, who 
are sometimes irresponsible and occasionally lacking in 
perspective and knowledge. There is plenty of reason to 
repeat the prediction of the possibility of a resounding 
effect from studies such as this one by Arrieta. The 
sensitive author of the poem “Fugacidad,” Arrieta has 
for some time been one of our best essayists—“Las 
Hermanas Tutelares [The Guardian Sisters]” and “Estu- 
dios en Tres Literaturas [Studies in Three Literatures]” 
—but his well-known qualities seem even better when he 
writes about a complete period in the evolution of Argen- 
tine letters. 

The result he has produced is beautiful and good—its 
value lies in his ability to make history come alive. 
Nobody who reads Sainte Beuve, for example, thinks 
of him as a fossil. But because of the unfortunate lack 
of continuous development in Argentine letters, the nine- 
teenth-century Argentine writers who were contempo- 
raries of this French author seem to us much more 
remote than he does. Arrieta successfully brings us in 
close contact with the literary and historical period sym- 
bolized by Echeverria and Marmol, and with all the 
literature produced in exile. This seems to us to be the 
most outstanding feature of his studies, which embody 
a balance between erudition, good judgment, and true 
elegance of style and analysis. This is literary criticism, 
and goes beyond the required description of the period. 
His placement of Echeverria within the framework of 
European romanticism is exemplary, among other reasons 
for the marked ease with which he handles the complex 
panorama of the whole era. 

In the pages by Ricardo Saenz Hayes dealing with 
Juan Maria Gutiérrez one may note a curious omission 
that tends to distort one essential aspect of that important 
figure. It is true that in concluding he says that Gutiérrez 
is “rightfully called ‘a man of May,’” but anyone who 
reads only this work will not understand why he is “a 
man of May.” Saenz Hayes comes close to ridiculing the 
writer’s confirmed Americanism and appears to consider 
Juan Maria Gutiérrez’ anti-Spanish attitude as hardly 
more than a whim. But how can the reader appreciate 
the anti-Spanish attitude and the Americanism of Gutiér- 
rez if they are not incorporated into the description of 
his role as “a man of May,” an outstanding member of 
a generation who wished to infuse the nation with the 
spirit of the May Revolution despite the divisive influences 
of the time? 

It is risky, when discussing Gutiérrez’ personality, to 
overlook his positive mission and tarry upon what came 
to be his negative mission. Gutiérrez, who wrote Spanish 
so beautifully, affirmed or exaggerated his anti-Spanish 
attitude and his Americanism because he wanted to be 
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completely Argentine. That whole generation, and he in 
particular, demanded that political emancipation be fol- 
lowed by intellectual emancipation. To follow Saenz 
Hayes’ line of reasoning, we might consider as anti- 
Spanish all who are opposed to the Spain of Peman or 
of Franco. 

The final chapter of this second volume, “Sarmiento 
Escritor [Sarmiento the Writer],” is an essay by Ezequiel 
Martinez Estrada analyzing the greatness of Sarmiento’s 
written work in an era when his contemporaries could 
not only read his articles and books, as we can, but could 
hear him and see him in action. 


ENERO, by Sara Gallardo. Buenos Aires, Editorial Suda- 
mericana, 1959. 122 p. 

Sara Gallardo, a new name in our literature, shows 
in her first book that she knows how to construct and 
write a novel. These are the two essential requirements, 
and Enero (January) satisfies both of them. It is short, 
unencumbered, and well-done. Its initial situation is like 
a good spring, tensely supporting what is to follow. The 
author is apparently interested only in the individual 
problem of Nefer, her leading character, a girl of sixteen, 
but the central conflict of the situation is projected into 
amore generalized form that is symbolic of a way of life. 

This comes from the intenseness of the story itself, 
from which Sara Gallardo has cut all superfluous features. 
The action takes place at a chacra, or small farm, and 
within a brief period of time, as indicated by the title. 
It is a story of complete helplessness. The girl is the 
victim of a series of circumstances that she must face 
completely alone, with no possibility of aid. The events 
are such that everything seems uncertain and incredible 
to her. The irremediable is always there, and when she 
looks at a caged bird she thinks about “that stupid canary 
that chirps and jumps as if all were right with the world.” 

Even earlier, when the dog comes to jump all over 
Nefer, we feel—although the author does not underscore 
it—the harsh contrast between the indifference of the 
beings and things around her, and the intensity of her own 
problems. Everything appears the same as always, but 
the inexorable march of events leads her through the 
deceptive alternatives of her usual reality to what she 
fears. She proceeds like one hypnotized, with an air of 
fatalism. 

But the interesting thing about this is that it interferes 
with another fascination the girl was already suffering 
from, the influence of the young man known simply by 
his nickname, Negro. The combination of both situations 
makes the novel a realistic drama. We might wish to 
have more details about the countryside, farm work, and 
the poverty of these people, but what is given us is 
actually enough. We understand everything that Senora 
Mercedes represents, even though she is only a supporting 
character. And when the girl looks at a small lamp in 
the night, and pours out her simple adolescent passion, 
nothing more need be said. The whole story is filled 
with the same sadness for the life of these people that 
is more the substance than the inspiration of Gudiiio 
Kramer’s stories, in which the characters are either well 


or poorly adjusted to the loneliness of rural life. 

The women of the region do not control their destinies, 
and this is perfectly understood from the girl’s difficult 
situation. 

Even though a solution is found for her by her mother 
and Sefiora Mercedes, one realizes clearly that Nefer, in 
her passionate simplicity, has suffered a real tragedy. 
Her resignation does not diminish the effect, but makes 
it all the more moving. ' 


Cosas DEL Ipioma, by Avelino Herrero Mayor. Buenos 
Aires, Editorial Troquel, 1960. 128 p. 

Avelino Herrero Mayor, one of our most authoritative 
grammarians, exercises his authority in a very personal 
way. To speak of grammatical themes with a smile is 
one of his feats with which we are quite familiar. The 
book’s title, Cosas del Idioma (Things of the Language), 
and its subtitle “Indagaciones y Experiencias [Investiga- 
tions and Experiences],” indicate the tone of the work. 
The author is not waving his ruler about to demand 
adherence to strict rules, he is recounting his investiga- 
tions and experiences in a subject in which he is qualified, 
not only because of his understanding of academic rules, 
but because he has a feel for the language, and he is 
a good writer. In one of his little-known books, he has 
revealed himself as a poet as well. 

Problems concerning the language are always inter- 
esting. It is through language that people breathe; that is 
to say, they live, and they act. This author understands 
that. When he tries to clarify whether the word jueza 
(feminine judge) is as legitimate as ministra (feminine 
minister), he faces this and similar questions with a 
spirit completely the opposite of that dryness of soul 
some professors have, which is what really makes their 
disciplines seem so dry. Herrero Mayor has an attitude 
of constant understanding, the only attitude that should 
be taken toward problems of vernacular speech. He gives 
many examples. He is adamant only against bad taste. 
Although in this he is implacable, his equanimity leads 
him to temporize about other things even though he does 
not entirely approve of them. 

For example, he is opposed to the use of the word 
chau (a familiar form of good-by) outside the family 
circle but he can’t hide his admiration for the diminutive 
chaucito that is occasionally heard. The writer in him is 
moved by the sentiments of affection and irony which 
he shows inspire such idiomatic expressions. He similarly 
maintains that iré manana (I will go tomorrow) sounds 
better and is to be preferred over voy a ir manana (I’m 
going to go tomorrow), but this does not prevent him 
from recognizing that the lazier forms of common speech, 
voy a ver si voy (I’m going to see if I go) and ando 
queriendo ir (I’m wanting to go), are an unusual way 
of adding color to the language. All this leads us to 
believe that an open respect for popular expressions is, 
in Herrero Mayor and in all good authors, clear evidence 
of their affection for the common people, who express 
their enduring creativity in the medium of language. 


Bernardo Verbitsky is amERIcAs regular literary correspondent in 
Argentina. 
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PANPIPES AND CATHEDRAL CHOIRS 


In The Music of Peru, published under the auspices of 
the Pan American Union, Robert Stevenson presents a 
scholarly study of the deep roots of musical traditions that 
reach far back into aboriginal times and enjoyed a great 
flowering during the Colonial period. The present volume 
is limited to happenings before 1821, and contains much 
new information on this subject, which has not previously 
been sufficiently investigated. Mr. Stevenson, who is a 
professor at the University of California in Los Angeles, 
has long been a specialist in Latin American music. In an 
earlier book, Music in Mexico: A Historical Survey, he 
has already given us a careful and thorough account of 
the development and distinctions of music in that land 
(aMEricas, “Books,” March 1953). 


Long before Inca times, the Nazca, Mochica, and Chima 
peoples of the Peruvian coast had far outstripped all 
other New World peoples in variety and skillful manu- 
facture of musical instruments. The many kinds of flutes 
and antaras (Panpipes) indicate the ability to produce a 
desired pitch. The large conch shell trumpets were highly 
esteemed as long ago as the beginning of the Christian 
era, even though the Strombus galeatus shells had to be 
imported from at least as far away as the Isthmus of 
Panama. The first Spanish ships to reconnoiter the coast 
in 1526 met balsas sailing northward laden with cargoes 
of merchandise to barter for conchs. Mr. Stevenson’s 
discussion of ancient instruments details the many types 
he studied in the museums of Peru. From the writings of 
the early chroniclers, he tells us of the important social 
functions of music among the Incas, ranging from court 
entertainment to individual love songs. 

A full chapter is devoted to early systems of musical 
training, beginnirgz with the first music schools in the 
Americas, established by the Incas, and covering the work 
of the great cathedral choirs of Lima and Cuzco, and of 
the famous convent schools. In 1600, everybody from the 
Viceroy to the dignitaries of the Church attended the 
Saturday concerts at Encarnacion Convent in Lima, which 
were considered “the finest in America and renowned even 
in Europe.” 

The cathedral music that flourished during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries was perforce a blending 
of Spanish and Indian music; while there were a number 
of European-trained chapel masters, the vast majority of 
the vocalists and instrumentalists were Indians. “As a 
permanent heritage,” Mr. Stevenson writes, “the Peruvian 
masters bequeath to us a respectable body of art-music. 
At times infused with indigenous, mestizo, and even Negro 
strains, the vernacular pieces that they wrote await only 
the kind of publication that brought the late colonial com- 
posers of Venezuela into prominence to prove that the 
political importance enjoyed by Peru before 1821 was 
matched by an artistic hegemony equally real. . . .” 

Peru may also lay claim to the first opera produced in 
the New World; the original score, dated 1701, still 
survives in the Biblioteca Nacional in Lima. This score 


for La Purpura de la Rosa, composed by Tomas Torrején 
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y Velasco, was based on Calderén’s drama, which had 
been staged with an earlier score as the first Spanish 
opera to be sung throughout. Torrején y Velasco had 
witnessed a performance of that version forty years ear. 
lier in Spain. The story of this event is complemented by 
an analysis of his opera, with musical examples. 

Two final chapters report on early folk music, and the 

music of “High Peru,” which is now Bolivia. The book 
includes an extensive bibliography of original sources 
and modern commentary, and a supplementary section 
presents nearly a hundred pages of musical scores.— 
F.L.P. 
THE Music oF PERU: ABORIGINAL AND VICEROYAL 
Epocus, by Robert Stevenson. Washington, D.C., Pan 
American Union, 1960. 331 p. $7.00. Sole distributors: 
Peer International Corporation, New York, N.Y. 
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FARTHER BEHIND THE MAY REVOLUTION 


In the learned article by Carlos O. Stoetzer 
entitled “Behind the May Revolution” (April 
AMERICAS), certain errors or omissions have 
slipped in, no doubt involuntarily. 

For example, he says of the British inva- 
sion of Buenos Aires in 1806: “Aided by a 
large local company recruited by Juan 
Martin de Pueyrredén, Liniers succeeded in 
driving out the British on August 12.” Al- 
though it is certain that the army commanded 
by Liniers, who relieved Huidobro, the gov- 
ernor of Montevideo, included elements from 
Buenos Aires, the majority were volunteers 
from Montevideo. For this honorable deed 
that city received the royal designations of 
“very loyal and reconquering.” J 

Another detail I am unhappy to note is 
that there is no mention of José Artigas, 
whose connections with the early days of 
the May Junta are undeniable. Although his 
military campaigns were not on the scale of 
those of San Martin or Bolivar, he is a 
prominent figure in every respect, especially 
because of his political thinking, which was 
too advanced for the times in the first half 
of the nineteenth century in Latin America. 

If Mariano Moreno was the one who enun- 
ciated the ideas of the May Revolution, Ar- 
tigas on the opposite bank of the River 
Plate shone with the strange light of a 
torch that was misunderstood and even 
hated in those times. But his ideals have 
triumphed, and we can say that his rather 
lyrical attitude was a spiritual sublimation 
that was not ephemeral, but rather lasting, 
transcendental, and fertile. Democrat, repub- 
lican, federalist, he never limited his ideas 
and actions to his own country. He desired 
independence with national unity, and con- 
federation of the independent nations, be- 
cause he believed this to be the happiest 
solution for America. . . . 

Artigas’ ideals were not limited to the 
political field, but extended to social, cul- 
tural, and economic questions. His Regla- 
mento para la Campana (Regulations for 
the Countryside), written in 1815, is a plan 
for a true agrarian reform, a reform that, 
in spite of all the time elapsed, still has not 
been completely carried out in my country, 
and in many other American countries. He 
was a man who understood the real situa- 
tion in America, giving his firm support to 
those who, because they had nothing, needed 
it most. He is to be admired both as a states- 
man and as a strategist, in success and in 
failure, and his concept of freedom with re- 
spect for one’s neighbor, fraternity, justice, 


and proper conduct, is the glorious pedestal 
for this “protector of free peoples,” . . . 
one of the greatest men of all America. 
May I take this opportunity to congrat- 
ulate you on the good material that your 
magazine is offering us... . 
Ramén Fernandez Chufardo 
Pache, Canelones, Uruguay 


Here is the author’s reply: 


Mr. Fernandez Chufardo is quite correct 
that the Buenos Aires army that repelled the 
British invaders in 1896 was composed in 
large part of volunteers from Montevideo. 
This omission should not be interpreted as 
any aspersion upon the forces of the Banda 
Oriental. In my article, the course of his- 
torical events was cited only incidentally, 
because the emphasis was on the cultural 
aspects before 1810, especially on the changes 
that had been brought about in the Spanish 
Empire by the advent of the Bourbons to 
the Spanish throne in 1701, and the demon- 
stration of the thesis that the May Revolu- 
tion had nothing to do with the French 
Revolution, since its ideological roots were 
in the Spanish scholasticism of the sixteenth 
century. 

The omission of José Gervasio Artigas is 
due to the same reasons. Furthermore, with- 
in the limited space of an article of this 
kind, it was not possible to include events 
after 1810 that were principally concerned 
with the future organization of the various 
regions within the old Viceroyalty of the 
River Plate. If later San Martin was men- 
tioned, it was only to set the conclusion in 
the historical frame of reference. 


Carlos O. Stoetzer 


TO NUMISMATISTS 


I want to congratulate you for the excellent 
article “A Most Unusual Bank,” on the Bank 
of the Republic of Colombia and on the cul- 
tural activities it carries out. Because of this 
article, I wrote to the Bank and had the 
pleasure of receiving copies of the books Me- 
morias Sobre Amonedacién de Oro y Plata 
en la Nueva Granada (Reports on Gold and 
Silver Coinage in New Granada), and Estu- 
dios Sobre las Minas de Oro y Plata en Co- 
lombia (Studies of the Gold and Silver 
Mines in Colombia). These books will be 
extremely useful to me because I am working 
on the subject of gold money in America. . . . 

I would like to establish contact with 
other collectors and students of numismatics 
in other American countries, and I promise 
all the numismatists who write me that I 
will send them a commemorative coin from 
the Sesquicentennial of the May Revolu- 
tion. 

Arnoldo Efron 
CC Ne. 
Olivos, B.A. 
Argentina 


A NEW CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 


This is my first letter in appreciation of 
AMERICAS, whose name is a symbol of con- 
fidence and high esteem among a great num- 


ber of readers on the American Continent. 

My purpose in writing this time is to 
extend an invitation to all the young people 
who would like to join our Correspondence 
Club. It was founded by a young Argentine 
and the writer, who are now seeking to find 
members through the press, because after 
writing to dozens of young people listed in 
the Mail Bag we have been disappointed 
that not one of them has enrolled in our 
organization. 

At present we have members in four coun- 
tries, the largest number being in Peru, 
where we have the support of the University 
of San Marcos. 


Constantino Morales, Jr. 
Director of the young 

people’s magazine El Heraldo 
Balsas 506, Col. del Valle 
Monterrey, N.L., México 


FOR ALL COLLECTORS 


We would like to get in contact with 
other groups of collectors in America in 
order to work with them in establishing an 
“American Collectors’ Day.” The collections 
of our members include every imaginable 
kind of object; from bank notes, fans, flags, 
and silver maté cups, to matchbooks, insig- 
nia, and beer bottles. As we understand that 
your magazine promotes the diffusion of 
culture throughout Panamerica, we would 
appreciate your help in inviting all collec- 
tors and groups to write to us and suggest 
the date on which all American collectors 
may celebrate our day. 


Oscar Pardo 

Press and Propaganda 
Secretary 

Primera Asociacién 
Argentina de Colec- 
cionistas, 

Casilla de Correo Central 737 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


TO HELP YOU LEARN SPANISH 


In the belief that language skills and 
cultural appreciation go hand ‘in hand, the 
American School of Guatemala City offers 
your readers the magazine Caminos as an 
experiment in communication between cul- 
tures. 

Printed in Spanish, it features material 
related to the daily life and culture of Latin 
America, and includes fiction, vocabulary, 
letters from readers, articles and test exer- 
cises for the use of teachers of Spanish. A 
teachers’ supplement is printed in English. 
Subscriptions are $3 for a school year 
(months of publication: September through 
May), 10 or more subscriptions, $1.50. 
Available from the American School, Apar- 
tado Postal No. 83, Guatemala, Guatemala, 
C.A. 

Lillian Sears 
The American School 
Guatemala, Guatemala, C.A. 


CALIFORNIA OR THE RIO GRANDE 


I would like to get in contact with per- 
sons who are professional men of letters or 
with those who are merely deeply interested 
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in literature, who live in any of the follow- 
ing cities: Ciudad Juarez, Mexicali, Tecate, 
Tijuana, Caléxico, in Mexico, or Los Ange- 
les, El Centro, or any other town or city 
in California. I would like to exchange mag- 
azines and periodicals, and to correspond 
on various subjects. I would like to cor- 
respond with people of either sex and of any 
nationality. 
A. I. Rodriguez Lago 
Sarmiento y Lavalle 
F. C. Libertador General 
San Martin 
Est. Ledesma, Prov. 
de Jujuy, Argentina 


WE SLIPPED ON THE FALLS 


I am writing as an old subscriber to 
AMERICAS, because I have always appreciated 
the material printed in this well-done and 
serious magazine. 

Now I wish to take issue with the answer 
given to one of the questions on page 38 
of the November 1959 number, referring to 
the Iguacu Falls. 

This majestic waterfall is formed by the 
Iguacu River, and not by the Parana River. 
Actually, its waters flow into the Parana 
River, but they enter it eleven miles be- 
yond the falls. 

Julio Cesar Vieira Dos Santos 
Sao Paulo 


We thank Mr. Vieira for setting the record 
straight. 


STAMPS FOR OLD BANK NOTES 

I have read in the Swiss review L’Illustré 
that through your magazine it is possible to 
get in contact with American stamp col- 
lectors. I have a large stock of European 
stamps, both mint and cancelled. I collect 
only old bank notes, and offer in exchange 
for them either European stamps or other 
bank notes, including assignats from the 
French Revolution of 1789. I correspond in 
French and English. 


Maurice Muszynski 
“Champradet” 1222 
Avenue du Puy-de-Déme 
Clermont-Ferrand, France 


BRAZIL IS DEMOCRATIC 


The March issue of AMERICAS is very in- 
teresting, especially “On Health and Wealth,” 
by Abraham Horwitz, and “Recife Carnival,” 
by Walmyr Maranhao. The Negro and the 
mulatto have unlimited freedom in Brazil to 
refine their folklore up to a high level. 
Negro and mulatto Brazil are becoming more 
organized in cultural and folklore organiza- 
tions. As Brazil is making rapid economic 
progress, the Negro and others are more 
aware of their democratic opportunities for 
education and better living conditions. Folk- 
lore in Brazil is being enriched just as is 
Mexican folklore. . . . Dr. Gonzalo Aguirre 
Beltran, anthropologist and rector of the 
University of Vera Cruz, has done much to 
create a greater interest in Mexican archae- 
ology. . . . 

Courtney E. Parrish, Jr. 
Chicago, Illinois 


The following correspondents seek pen 
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throughout the Hemisphere. Readers re- 
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be able to write in at least two of the oas languages (English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 


Maritza Vuscovich (E,S)*—H 
U. Peta 1120 
San Fernando, Chile 


Vivian Hitchings (E,S)—H 
149 Broomfield Avenue 
Worthing, Sussex, England 


José Raul Sosa Riera (E,P,F)—H 

Pte. B-rreta 

Artigas, Uruguay 

Alicia Ludmila Lucinschi (E,S, 
F)*— 

Calle Andrés 5770 (bis) 

Colon, Montevideo, Uruguay 


José A. Sacco Peres (S,P,Italian) 


Agencia de Correos 
Pando, Canelones, Uruguay 


Jorge Vuscovich D. (E,S)—H 
U. Petia 1120 
San Fernando, Chile 


Dora Espinosa (S,F, Italian) 


Maria Christina Imhoff (E,S) 
Jujuy 1431 
Rosario, Santa Fe, Argentina 


Adriane G. Imhoff (S,F,German) 
—H 


Jujuy 1431 
Rosario, Santa Fe, Argentina 


Jorge Luis Pardo (E,S,P,F)*—C 
Calle 2 No. 281 
La Plata, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Maurice E. Trottier (E,S,F) 
Box 65 
Harrisville, New Hampshire 


Vinicius Esteves (S,P)—C 
Rua Bolivar 84, apto. 503 
Copacabana 

Rio de Janeiro, GB, Brazil 


Liana Garcia Pini (E,S,F)—C 
Nicaragua 1636, Apto. 8 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Fresia Martinez (E,S) 
Avenida Manuel Rodriguez 993 


Egido 517, Edificio U 
La Habana, Cuba 


Maria Cristina Pendino (E,S, 
Italian) 

E. Zeballos 2642 

Rosario, Santa Fe, Argentina 


Miguel P. Mariscal (E,S,F,P)—H 
Tucumén 893, 6to. piso 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Jorge L. Talkowski (E,S)*—H 
Calecena 354 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Celestino Miguel Esteban (E,S) 


Brown 943 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 


Lauro Osmar Steyer (E,S,P, Ger- 
man)—H 

Rua Professor Alvaro Alvim, 293 

Porto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


Hans Frillmann (E,S,P) 
Caixa Postal 1218 

Sao Paulo, SP, Brazil 
Joseph Paul (E,F)—C 

R. D. No. 1 

Andover, New Jersey 
Carlos Sheffield (E,S)—C 


Brown 943 
Bahia Blanca, Argentina 


Silvana La Deda (E,S,P,F,Italian, 
Latin, Greek, Dutch, Finnish) 
—C 


Via Scalfaro 44 
Catanzaro, Italy 


Ingrid Leonor Droese (E,S)—H 
General Giiemes 1929 

Florida, F.C.M.G.B.M. 

Pcia. de Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Colchagua, Chile 


Isabel Cristina Fernandes (E,S,P) 
Rua Jacintho Gomes 480. apto. 31 
Pérto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


Carmen Thereza de Queiroz (E,S, 


P 
Rua Cel. Bordini 1036 
Pérto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


Jorge Riquelme Abarca (E,S,F) 
Alameda 698 
Rancagua, Chile 


Adrian R. Vendramin (E,S)—H 
Francisco Prestes 1 

Dolores, Dpto. de Soriano 
Uruguay 


Ana Maria Correa Moreira (E,S) 
—H 


Pedro Agorrody 836 

San Carlos, Maldonado, Uruguay 
Ana Fitipaldi (E,S,F)—C 
Domingo Torres 4387 
Montevideo, Uruguay 


Monica Valero Sundian (E,S.F) 
—H 


Santiaguillo 1179 
Santiago, Chile 


Verna Stradaricci (E,S,F)—C 
Leén Prado 1044 
Santiago, Chile 


Sonia Carbonel Legrée (E.S.F) 
—€ 


Leén Prado 1041 
Santiago, Chile 


Héctor A. Vasco Rueda (E,S,P) 

Direccién Provincial de Educa- 
cién del Guayas 

Guayaquil, Ecuador 


Adiela Arango Gil (E,S,P,F) 
Calle 47A No. 47-57 
Medellin, Colombia 


Gerda Liemann Gerlach (E,S,P,F) 
Apartado Aéreo 
Medellin, Colombia 


Nora Helena Vasquez (E,S,P,F) 
Calle 49 No. 27A-14 
Medellin, Colombia 


Gloria Tobén E. (E,S,P,F) 
Calle 47A No. 37-57 
Medellin, Colombia 


Lillyam Toro Alvarez (E,S,P,F) 
K 51A No. 93-16 
Medellin, Colombia 


Victor Bailey (E,S,German)*—C 
3475 Royal Palm Avenue 
Miami Beach 40, Florida 


Evelyn J. Cameron (E,S)*—H 
324 South George Street 
York, Pennsylvania 


Laércio Aylon Ruiz (E,S,P)—C 
Rua José de Alencar, 262 
Franca, Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Carmelo Delgado (E,S)—C 
Calle Cerra 759 
Santurce, Puerto Rico 


Roberto Jorge Miré (E,S)*—C 
Casilla de Correo No. 6 
Charata Chaco, F.C.N.G.M.B. 
Argentina 


Delia M. Ferriol (E,S) 
1237 S.W. 8th Street 
Miami, Florida 


Luis Hugo Pallotta (E,S,Italian) 


Alsina 530 

San Isidro, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina 

Ricardo José Mitidieri (E,S,P, 
Italian) —H 

Concepcién Arenal 3671 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Filiberto Federico Francisco 
Sanguineti (E,S,P,F)* 

Caixa Postal 1497, Correio Central 

Pérto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


Helio A. Feiguin (E,S)—C 

Pasaje Moss 1013 

Rosario, Pcia. de Santa Fe, 
Argentina 


Elena Ponce S. (E,S,P,F)—H 
Cruchaga Montt 473 

Quinta Normal 

Santiago, Chile 


R. M. Batres (E,S,F)* 
Casilla de Correo 1388 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Marcello Rudge (S,P,F)* 
Caixa Postal 1016 
Campinas, SP, Brazil 


Susana Beatriz Ottino (E,S)* 
Santiago del Estero 1217 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


The Organization of American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 
common purpose of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which 
met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large number of diff ies and instituti thro 
the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
states and p i by Pp ive action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 


The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarter 
in Washington, D.C. Called “‘The House of the Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 
patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th ds of A i from all parts of the Western Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celeb d annually through: the Americas on April 14th. 
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CATALOGO DE 


PUBLICACIONES 


decumentes oficiales 
deo la O.£.A. 


The first part of the catalogue offers a wide variety of pub- 
lications about the American Republics—travel, history, edu- 
cation, folklore, economics, art, and music, to mention only 
a few of the subjects. The second part lists official records 
of the OAS, such as multiloteral treaties and agreements, 
history-making documents of the Inter-American Conference, 
and general publications about the Organization. A title and 
courttry index makes specific materials easy to find. 

Write today for your free catalogue to: 


SALES AND PROMOTION DIVISION 
Pan American Union . 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PAN AMERICAN UNION rman 
Washington 6, D.C, U.S.A, py 
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